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Los Angeles, California—Price Ten Cents : 


WHEN ZEPHYRS BLOW 


By PAUL TRAVERS 


When zephyrs blow and softly bring 
A subtle scent of new-born spring:--- 
"Tis then old vagrant dreams arise 
Of fairer lands and bluer skies, 


Where once | went a-wandering. 


In vain these thoughts aside I fling 
With all their wild imagining; . 
To burst all bounds my spirit tries 
When zephyrs blow! 


Ah me! how recollections cling, 

The days gone by have left their sting: 
But love detains me with his sighs 
And holds me as his captive prize;--- 


No more I'll go a-wandering 
When zephyrs blow! 








—for those who seek the _ best 


the Rampart Apartments 


provide every luxury, meet every requirement, 
answer every whim. 

A block from Wilshire Boulevard, the Rampart 
Stands on the corner of Sixth and Rampart, be- 
tween Westlake and Sunset Parks in the fash- 
ionable, aristocratic Wilshire district. 


—~Possesses the finest car service of any apart- 
ment building in Los Angeles—a car every two 
minutes—fifteen minutes from down town. 


—Absolutely fireproof. 

—fifty apartments—two, three and four rooms 
—elegantly furnished in solid mahogany. 
—tile and marble baths and showers, 


—Beautiful, spacious amusement and_ ball- 
room—hilliards. 


——model tennis courts — colorful flower gar- 
dens. 


—regular first-class hotel service—bell boys. , 
Phones: 60228 or Wilshire 2255. 





Marsh-Strong bld’g. 


Ninth St. at Spring and Main 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE PROOF 
Marble and Mahogany Finish 


Best Lighted and Equipped 
OFFICE, BUILDING 
IN DRE CibyY™.. . 


Ready for Occupancy September | st 


For Reservations See 


Robert Marsh ¢6& Co. 


Trust and Savings Building 
10175 Main 5045 
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AWAKENING TO ITS DUTIES 
0 ieee seems to have awakened at last 
to its own responsibility in the Caminetti-Diggs 


cases. The grand jury of that county has returned 


indictments for the two male derelicts and the dis- 
trict attorney promises to prosecute the pair in the 


local courts. It is a conclusion that should have been 


reached long ago. The Mann white slave law pos- 


sibly applies to their cases, but their infraction is of 
a state law and we agree with the New York World 


that it is the duty of California to punish her own 
scamps. Of course, it was preposterous for the at- 
torney general to advance as a reason for postponing 
the trials that the elder Caminetti could not conven- 
iently leave Washington. He knew, before he ac- 
cepted the appointment, of his son’s disgraceful act 
and had he been duly regardful of the Wilson admin- 
istration would have refrained from becoming con- 
nected with it. The scandal that has ensued is not 
an unnatural sequence. 

Possibly, the appointment of Francis J. Heney as 
special prosecutor will mend matters, but we doubt 
it. Mr. Heney has the unhappy faculty of losing his 
self-control at crucial moments to the consequent dis- 
ruption of court proceedings and it is feared that un- 
pleasant colloquies into which he might be drawn 
were he to prosecute the cases, would still further 
reflect discredit on the Wilson administration. The 
.President is more or Jess of a novice in politics. He 
seems to have acquired a gold brick in his attorney 
general, McReynolds, who is anything but a good ad- 
visor; the naming of Caminetti, in view of all the 
circumstances, was a mistake, as a few of us in Cali- 
fornia ventured to intimate before his confirmation, 
and the employment of Heney may prove simularly 
unfortunate. 

It must be admitted, and all reluctantly, for we ad- 
mire Mr. Wilson immensely, that he has made a sad 
mess of the McNab episode. Hus letter to McRey- 
nolds was painfully verbose and contradictory; in 
_one sentence commending him, in the next completely 
reversing the attorney genera] and in a third prac- 
tically indorsing McNab’s attitude, yet accepting his 
resignation. However much we may deplore the sen- 
sational manner. of the United States district attor- 
ney’s exit from office, the fact remains that he has 
directed public attention to the deferred cases in such 
a way that it will be extremely hard for the indicted 
men to dodge justice, while further postponements of 
trial will be a signal for much indignant comment 
despite the indefensible contention of the attorney 
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general that “delays are inevitable.’ They are not; 
they are the curse of criminal practice in this country. 


WHERE RACING MANIACS ARE BARRED 
FFICIALS of Santa Glaraeand’ SanMateo coun- 
ties are entitled to a vote of confidence from 
every automobile owner in California other than the 
racing maniacs who are planning a speed contest from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco July 4. That great 
national holiday is chosen as the date of an auto road 
race in which upward of fifty cars will contest and 
all along the route as far as Stockton, where the rac- 
ing must desist, the highway will be a place of terror 
for others than the speed fiends. With a rare dis- 
play of good sense the supervisors of the counties of 
Santa Clara and San Mateo have interdicted racing 
within the territory under their official control, thus 
preserving to the people of those counties the safe 
use of their roads for holiday-makers. 

Lf more county officials were imbued with similar 
sentiments the racing craze in time might be elimi- 
nated from our roadways. It is an imposition on the 
public, fraught with great danger to the auto tourist 
besides proving of marked detriment to the roadways 
structurally, That it benefits the automobile business 
in anywise we disbelieve. A few specialists may reap 
slight advantage by flashy advertising of auto acces- 
sories, but to the great bulk of manufacturers racing 
cars are a nuisance. We doubt if any tentative pur- 
chaser of a machine was ever influenced in his de- 
cision by the fact that a crazy motorist had clipped 
half a minute or so off a record run of one hundred 
or a thousand miles. 

Santa Monica gets a certain amount of publicity 
every year by reason of the unwise municipal ap- 
proval given to the road race held there annually. 
Thus far no serious accidents have marred the oc- 
casion, but it is only a question of time when a death 
toll will be taken so heavy that it will cast a pall over 
all future meets of the kind. Doubtless, seventy-five 
per cent of the attendants are drawn thither in the 
expectancy of witnessing a tragedy. It is that lure 
which attracts thousands to similar contests elsewhere 
and, as a rule, they have opportunity to glut their 
morbid appetite. Santa Clara and San Mateo county 
officials are to be felicitated in enforcing their con- 
victions. They are a blessed exception to the rule. 


EXEMPTION CLAUSE NO REAL BAR 

HILE it is to be regretted that President Wil- 

son signed the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
in spite of his disapproval of the clause exempting 
farmers’ alliances and labor unions from prosecution 
for violations of the Sherman anti-trust law, his ex- 
planation that the bill contained so many items of 
importance that he did not feel justified in vetoing it 
is partially satisfactory. Moreover, his memorandum 
attached to the bill, in which he makes it plain that 
the exemption clause will not necessarily save the 
farmers’ alliances and labor unions from prosecution 
by the government for anti-trust law violations takes 
the sting out of the measure. 

This notation by the President calls attention to the 
fact that the department of justice has at its disposal 
funds that can be used in prosecutions other than the 
one on which an embargo is placed by the new law. 
The memorandum states that the uninterdicted funds 
will be drawn on should the government believe that 
any wnion of farmers or workmen had been engaged 
in a conspiracy in restraint of trade. It will be re- 
called that the paragraph in the bill which has been 
provocative of so much adverse criticism provides 
that no part of $300,000 appropriated to enable the 
department of justice to conduct criminal prosecu- 
tions shall be used in the prosecution of organizations 
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of farmers and workingmen. In signing the bill 
President Wilson has been accused of carrying out a 
contractual agreement entered into between his man- 
agers and Gompers prior to the November election, 
while his memorandum of explanation would seem to 
indicate that Gompers, et al., had acquired a gold 
brick. 

President Taft had a similiar proposition submitted 
to him and holding that the exemption clause was 
vicious class legislation he vetoed the bill. Evi- 
dently, President Wilson is in accord with the Taft 
condemnation, but for reasons given he signed the 
bill, believing the obnoxious clause would in nowise 
militate against prosecution in the event that such 
action by the government became necessary. It is 
stated that the executive understood the bill would 
not pass congress tf the exemption clause were elimi- 
nated. The Republican minority scoffs at this excuse 
and charges that the dominant party was merely re- 
flecting the wishes of the administration, particularly 
in the senate, Perhaps, the President was not any 
too anxious to add to his dilemmas by opposing the 
clause, so long as he found it was unavailing to de- 
feat the ends of justice. He has troubles enough with 
the tariff and currency bills. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF BANKING BUSINESS 
HILE President Wilson’s appeal for currency 
legislation was to congress at large and not to 

his particular party, Minority Leader Mann has 
chosen to take a most narrow and partisan view of 
the executive’s stirring address. He refers to the ad- 
ministration bill as a jumble of discordant ideas, and 
in the next breath declares it is, in the main, stolen 
from the Aldrich monetary commission, with a few 
radical provisions from the Bryan platform added. 
All this is cheap politics, unworthy the floor leader 
of a once great party. Naturally, the President did 
not make any suggestions as to the manner in which 
congress should legislate—that would have been pre- 
sumption on his part—yet Representative Mann is 
found complaining that the message did not contain 
any suggestions and that the President failed to en- 
lighten congress in the least degree. This is puerile 
criticism. 

Congressman Mann says that if the bill will ad- 
vance the interests of the country the Republicans will 
support it, but they will not stand for partisan politi- 
cal control of banks or the issuance of currency. It 
strikes us that it is rather “biggity” talk from a mi- 
nority member whose party could not obstruct the 
passage of the bill in the house even if the Republi- 
cans voted en bloc against it. It is idle to say the 
new bill is without merit. The fact that the Demo- 
crats borrowed largely from the Aldrich bill is in 
its favor. Its radical point of departure from the 
monetary commission plan is in placing control of 
the banking business of the country with the federal 
goverinnent as opposed to a central reserve associa- 
tion formed by a federation of national banks. Like 
the monetary commission the bill provides for “re- 
gional reserve banks,” each with its special field of 
operation, the capital for each of which is to be sub- 
scribed by the banks of its district. The subscribing 
banks will choose the majority of its governing board, 
the President naming the remainder. By depositing 
a part of its cash reserves with the central reserve 
institution each bank will be entitled to rediscount, 
with the regional bank, commercial paper acceptable 
under the banking law’s provisions. 

This, in effect, was the Aldrich plan excepting that 
the regional reserve banks could only recommend re- 
discounts with the national reserve bank. We be- 
lieve the Owen-Glass-McAdoo plan to be an improve- 
ment in that the district bank is to be capitalized as 
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well as incorpoiated and authorized to do business 
direct instead of through a governing board at the 
central institution. That always seemed an un- 
wieldy procedure in this vast country. The Glass 
bill provides for an elastic currency system in the 
form of treasury notes issued by the government, 
backed by commercial paper, while the Aldrich bill 
provided for pure banking currency. It is pointed 
out that a currency secured by gold and by assets, as 
the administration bill contemplates, would afford ad- 
vantages not now enjoyed in that it would furnish 
an investment market similar to that which the busi- 
ness of the London stock brokers supplies. As a sub- 
stitute for the stock exchange call loan market, the 
one form of elasticity in our system, this is regarded 
as a welcome innovation. To gain these advantages 
not merely the regulation, but the control of the 
banking business of the country must lie with the 
government through the Federal Reserve Board, 
which is the central authority in control of the dis- 
trict reserve banks. Whether this is wise or other- 
wise congress will now determine. In it lies the crux 
of the bill. 


AMENDING THE INCOME TAX SECTION 

OUBTLESS, every married man with a family 

of children will be prompt to see the justice in- 
volved in the plan of the Democrats in charge of the 
income tax provision of the tariff bill to exempt a 
man having a wife dependent upon him of an addi- 
tional $1000 arid $500 for each child in the family, 
but not in excess of $1000 no matter how many more 
than two children he may have. The bachelor enjoy- 
ing a like income with the family man is well able to 
pay the small tax levy difference which his non- 
exempt state of single blessedness would impose. So 
far as the $4000 exemption is concerned, although it 
has been severely criticised by a few, the country has 
come to accept its features with equanimity. 


Attempt is to be made to “collect at the source,” 
but the bill is so worded that unless the senate 
amends the verbiage materially its operation will be 
an exceedingly involved task. Apparently, Chairman 
Williams of the senate sub-committee in charge of 
the income tax has given that section of the tariff bill 
much consideration and is prepared to report numer- 
ous changes from the house bill. The exemptions 
noted are among the changes recommended which 
the senate Democratic caucus will consider when it 
is reported out of the sub-committee. Another im- 
portant recommendation is in the provision relating 
to corporations. The house section placed a tax upon 
the bonds of investment companies, real interest 
bearing certificates, but the Williams sub-committee 
has changed the provision so as to permit investment 
companies to deduct the interest which they paid 
upon interest bearing certificates from gross income, 
in computing their net income. Another change 
favors railroads slightly that have not overcapitalized. 

Upward of twenty amendments have been agreed 
upon, which, however, will not affect the revenues to 
be derived in any substantial degree. The senate 
committee on finance appears to have turned over to 
the sub-committee the various protests received from 
private corporations whose counsel have made care- 
ful study of the house bill and wherever the language 
was obscure or ambiguous or capable or being con- 
strued invidiously changes in phraseology were made 
to clarify the meaning. Do-btless, there will be many 
imperfections in the bill which only experience in its 
operation will have a tendency to correct. By reduc- 
ing the manifest faults to a minimum the senate will 
have done its full duty in the premises. Time will 
have to straighten out the kinks in the income tax 
which a joint conference overlooks. 


SHIP SUBSIDY FOLLY AGITATION 
SKING why the United States does not build 
ships of the Imperator type, the largest vessel 

afloat, an esteemed contemporary of Los Angeles, 
which gets its editorials by fast freight from the east, 
wails “when are we going to see such vessels in this 
port, the leading port of America, flying the Stars 
and Stripes?” We have a suspicion that the port of 





Los Angeles was not actually in mind when the 
writer of that query delivered himself of it, but in 
the transfer of ideas from coast to coast a little mat- 
ter of location is of trifling moment. “Don’t these 
object lessons emphasize the humiliation of our neg- 
lected merchant marine?” is the tearful appeal of 
the transplanted Battery observer. 

They do, they do. But subsidies will not restore 
our merchant marine any more than a crutch furnished 
to a lame man will win for him first prize in a sprint- 
ing match. To build a ship of the Imperator type in 
an American shipyard under our beneficent naviga- 
tion laws would cost from one to two million dollars 
more than the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany paid for the new leviathan abroad. Germany 1S 
able to float her flag because her wise laws permit her 
shipowners to purchase their bottoms in the cheap- 
est markets of the world. This concession is denied 
to our people. To be privileged to fly the Stars and 
Stripes, an American shipowner must order his steel 
plate of the Steel Trust, paying from 25 to 33/4 per 
cent more for material than his German competitor 
is charged who, perhaps, uses steel plate from the 
same American mill. We know that our benevolent 
Steel Trust can enter the world’s market and under- 
sell all competitors and still make a profit, for Mr. 
Schwab has disclosed this gentle fact. Our naviga- 
tion laws are really a first aid to the Steel Trust, not 
to the American shipping industry. 

To reimburse the shipowner for the difference 1n 
price which the Steel Trust’s control of the domestic 
market imposes it is seriously proposed by philan- 
thropists further to mulct the American people by 
granting a subsidy to the harried shipowners. In 
other words, add to the robbing tariff yet another 
duty, both of which must be extracted from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. Not to coddle American 
labor, not to restore a great meichant marine, but to 
give the Steel Trust an unearned profit, Why has 
American shipping in the overseas trade decreased 
two-thirds, from 2,379,396 tons in 1860 to 813,495 in 
191i, while our foreign commerce has increased five 
fold? Tt is due to the insidious laws that deny 
American registry to any foreign built ship. Now 
our Humphreys and our Hearsts and other patriots 
of like caliber would add insult to injury by “restor- 
ing” the flag, that the high protective tariff bars from 
the ports of the world, by means of subsidies. An- 
gels and ministers of grace, defend us! 


AMICABLE PROTECTORATE FOR MEXICO 

ERHAPS, Governor Carranza’s suggestion of an 

American protectorate over Mexico, in the event 
of the downfall of the Huerta government, is in- 
spired. Great Britain’s restiveness in regard to the 
safety of British residents at Mexico City and her 
veiled challenge of the Monroe doctrine, doubtless, 
has been foreseen and plans made at Washington to 
insure protection of foreign residents in Mexico in 
accordance with Uncle Sam’s unwritten obligation to 
do police duty, if necessary, in the republics of this 
western continent. For the invitation that we assume 
charge to come from within the disturbed territory is 
less embarrassing than to march across the border 
without so much as by your leave. 

It would be a protectorate to all intents and pur- 
poses similar to that established in Cuba following 
the evacuation of Spanish troops. In place of Felix 
Diaz or Zapata or Carranza or any one of the lead- 
ers thus far prominent a strong man, agreeable to all 
the disaffected parties, would be installed as president 
of Mexico with American soldiers established up and 
down the republic to insure peace and enforce the 
laws, remaining in control of the country until such 
time as tranquility was thoroughly restored and the 
bedeviled nation returned to normal, In view of the 
apparent impossibility of attaining this desirable con- 
dition without calling in alien help Carranza’s sug- 
gestion, inspired or otherwise, 1s the course of com- 
mon sense, 

In that event, the expense of acting as police pa- 
trol would be defrayed by the Mexican government, 
out of the national treasury. It would be as if we 
lent our army for the common good, not for self- 

















aggrandizement in any wise, but for the sake of 
peace, for the rehabilitation of a much-perturbed 
country, whose family rows were disturbing the neigh- 
bors. In this way Uncle Sam would act for Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy and, in fact, all foreign na- 
tions, the lives and properties of whose subjects are 
at present jeopardized by the internal dissensions suf- 
fered by Mexico. We believe the protectorate idea 
is the only solution of the problem. Felix Diaz, it is 
realized, is doomed to defeat in his aspirations for 
the presidency, Huerta is teetering on the verge of a 
volcano of disaffection with his rule and no other 
man is strong enough, alone, to dominate the situa- 
tion. The better classes sadly recognize this fact and 
are beginning to look across the border for relief as 
the only alternative. 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS AND THIRD PARTY 

OLITICAL “feelers” are making their appearance 

these days bearing on the gubernatorial situa- 
tion, When John Eshleman, chairman of the state 
railroad commission, is not being groomed by, the 
Progressives, then “Chet” Rowell of Fresno is the 
favorite and if his stock shows no resiliency then 
Frank Heney is trotted out. Alway-, of course, with 
the proviso that Hiram Johnson is not a candidate 
for reelection. In that event, like John Gay’s “For 
where a lady’s in the case, of course, all other things 
give place,” everybody retires to allow Our Hiram 
right-of-way. We believe that Hiram honestly ex- 
pects to have the Progressive nomination for Presi- 
dent handed to him and we hope he will get it. This 
will place the Fresno editor in line for governor and 
Francis Heney for United States senator to succeed 
Perkins. Eshleman’s ambition to be governor is to 
be discouraged. Besides, he is needed where he is. 
lf he is a wise man he will not risk a gubernatorial 
campaign. His health, never too strong, would not 
well stand the wear and tear of a state wide can- 
vass. 

We are aware that Mayor-elect Rose of Los An- 
geles is being discussed as a possibility, but the judge 
has promptly disavowed harboring any ambition in 
that direction. He would first prove himself in the 
mayoralty chair—a wise decision. Hon. George Patton, 
the Demosthenes of the Democratic party in South- 
ern California, has waived the governorship aside. 
With direct nomination of United States senators as- 
sured he would rather aspire to that branch of of- 
ficial life than go to Sacramento. He would make 
a picturesque addition to the administrative forces at 
Washington and in case he decides to “go to the peo- 
ple” he will prove a formidable opponent to Frank 
Heney, whose one-stringed harp is getting a little 
worn. Whether the latter would aspire to serve his 
state as a Republican or as a Progressive presents 
an interesting phase of the contest. If the third 
party is to have distinctive individuality its state ad- 
herents will have to declare themselves next year. 
There will be no skulking processes permitted as was 
true of the 1912 primaries when so many alleged Re- 
publicans slipped into office by pretending they still 
affiliated with that political organization. 

Theodore Bell as a Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor is out of the question. His ridiculous conduct 
at Baltimore in which he betrayed his subserviency to 
the Hearst program disgusted all Wilson adherents 
in the state and eliminated him from serious consid- 
eration. Besides, the next governor, by the unwritten 
courtesy law, should come from Southern California, 
which is another reason why George Patton should 
be induced to make the running. In case he is ada- 
mant Los Angeles county might do worse than pre- 
sent the name of Senator Del Valle now on a special 
mission in Mexico for the administration. A native 
son, a graceful speaker and a close student of public 
affairs in which he has had extended experience the 
former state senator is of likely timber. 

We hazard the guess that unless the Democrats 
make a failure at Washington of the tariff and cur- 
rency legislation the Progressives will peep low in 
the next presidential election and that California fol- 
lowers will not come out in the open. But with 
signs of disintegration of the dominant party Pro- 
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gressives will perk up, which may induce the Califor- 
nia possums to drop off the tall trees affording Re- 
publican shelter. In that case we might see a full 
party ticket nominated. The Republicans, of course, 
would name a ticket and the Democrats do likewise. 
It would be as pretty a three-cornered fight as Cali- 
fornia has seen in many years with the odds about 
6 to 4 in favor of the Democrats, providing all 
cracked Bells were excluded. Much, then, depends 
on the attitude of the Progressives nationally so far 
as the California alignment in 1914 is concerned. 
Whether Johnson or Heney or Rowell or Eshleman 
is a Republican or a Progressive is not yet disclosed. 
The political affiliation of all four depends on cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control. 


REFUTING A PERNICIOUS REACTIONARY 
FFORTS by the reactionary press to discredit 
President Wilson’s administration continue, facts 

directly contradicting the statements they advance in 
nowise discouraging their virulent partisanship. We 
wonder at times if the people really are fooled or are 
they so ignorant of the truth that they accept the 
spurious utterances of papers like the Los Angeles 
Times, for example, without a quiver of the eyelash. 
A long diatribe in that journal on what it is pleased 


to call President Wilson’s “greed for power” is a | 
It is stated that “alone and single- | 
handed, he has essayed to dictate the tariff and cur- | 
Now, it is proposed | 


typical sinning. 


rency legislation of the nation. 
to make him the supreme arbiter of the Panama 
canal controversy.” 


Having thus built up a man of straw the Times 
clumsily proceeds to incinerate him. But it has only 
succeeded in burning its own fingers in the attempt. 
Renewal of the treaty with Great Britain by which 
all the disputes between that country and the United 
States were to be referred to The Hague tribunal for 
arbitration and settlement, has been the subject of 
extended debate in the senate and decision has been 
deferred. Our breach of obligation in exempting 
coastwise shipping from the payment of canal tolls is 


so flagrant, so notoriously opposed to our pledges as | 


given to Great Britain in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 


that the senate, on record as favoring toll exemp- | 


tions, is afraid to submit our case to a tribunal of 
nations. Chairman Adamson, of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, has proposed a reso- 


lution deferring for an indefinite period the time © 


when the free-tolls provision shall take effect, leaving 
to President Wilson the right of terminating such 
suspended clause. At this proposal the Times sneers 
and sees in it another evidence of the President’s 
lust¥ior power. As a matter of tact, ‘t is an effort 


to save the honor of the country by avoiding the | 
question of refusing to renew the arbitration treaty, | 


a policy the United States is on record as heartily 
approving. 


To bolster up its attitude the Times proceeds to 


misstate the case at issue. In declaring that the 
United States has acquired from the republic of 


Panama for $40,000,000 the land and sovereignty over | 
it, of a strip ten miles wide across the isthmus, for | 


the purpose of constructing a ship canal on which it 
has expended four hundred million dollars the Times 
purposely ignores all that preceded. [It is blind to 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 in which the United 
States made it clear that we would not if we could 
obtain any exclusive right or privilege in a great 
highway which naturally belonged to all mankind. 
To the contrary, the Times is found saying: ‘The 
canal is not a natural navigable water course. It is 
in the power of the United States to liniit its use to 
American ships and deny its use to foreign ships.” 
The “power,” mark you. As to the question of honor 
it is silent. Forty years later, when the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty supplanted the one of 1850, the general 
principle of equality of all nations was enunciated in 
these words: 

The canal shall be free and open to vessels of 
commerce and of war of ALL nations observing 
these rules, on terms of ENTIRE equality, so that 


there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of 
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the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise. 
Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 


Does the Times know that the question now at is- 
sue was specifically considered and rejected by the 
senate when the following amendment was defeated 
by a votemomeay "te 27. 

The United States reserves the right in the regu- 
lation and Management of the canal to discrim- 
inate in respect of the charges of traffic in favor 


of vessels of its own citizens engaged in the coast- 
vise trade. 


Alr. Blaine as secretary of state in addressing Great 
Britain reiterated the declaration made by his dis- 
ting ushed predecessor, Mr. Clayton (1850), that the 
Uni ed States does not “seek to have any exclusive 
priv leges accorded to American ships in respect to 
precedence or tolls . . but will always exert its in- 
fluenze to secure the free and unrestricted benefits 
both n peace and war to the commerce of the world.” 


How sordid and paltry the attitude of the Times in 
declaring it to be our canal, to do with it as we 
please, and that the matter of toll exemption is purely 
a domestic question. We agree with Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, the recently retired editor of 
the Century Magazine, that far better than the sub- 
mission of the controversy to arbitration is the set- 
tlement of the question at home by repealing the dis- 
honest and dishonorable exemption toll clause. We 
are in the attitude before the world of having broken 
our own contract. The Times sees nothing dishon- 
orable in that. It calls upon the senate to have the 
“courage atid patriotism” to refuse to ratify any treaty 
looking to the arbitration of the canal management. 
Is it any wonder that this same paper 1s found de- 
nouncing Mr. Wilson for having declared that an in- 
sidious lobby was at work striving to defeat legisla- 
tion demanded by the people? The Oxnard-Palmer- 
Hamlin letters have revealed the sugar trust’s per- 
nicious influence. As to the tariff and currency leg- 
islation, if Mr. Wilson were not adamant in his de- 
mand, it is easy to see that the intrenched interests 
would control the situation. Perhaps, the Times 
would prefer that Mr. Wilson played golf and smiled 
fatuously, as did his complacent predecessor, while 
Messrs. Aldrich, Cannon’ and Payne revised the 
schedules. 





TONING UP THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
ROM his post as editor of the Commoner paying 
probably not to exceed $50 a week Richard Met- 
calfe, by the good will of his late employer, William 
J. Bryan, secretary of state, with the consent of the 
President is appointed member of the Isthmian canal 
commission at a salary of $14,000 a year, not a bad 
transfer, financially considered. This one and previ- 
ous appointments reveal the kindly feeling President 
Wilson has for the literary worker. It was early evi- 
denced in his attempt to send Prof. Eliot to the court 
of St. James, a position which later went to Walter 
Hines Page of the publishing house of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Another literary man, Thomas Nelson 
Page, is accredited to Italy and a third, Professor 
Henry Van Dyke, is named minister to the Nether- 
lands. 

Meredith Nicholson, the “House of a Thousand 
Candles” author, who has been a shining light in the 
Indiana contingent of writers, was to have gone to 
Portugal, but his accession to the ranks of democracy 
was so recent that the Jeffersonian stalwarts of the 
Hoosier state rebelled at the appointment, so rather 
than embarrass the President Mr. Nicholson asked 
that his name be withdrawn. It was that other dis- 
tinguished Indianan, Gen. Lew Wallace, who as min- 
ister to Turkey found leisure to write “The Prince of 
India.” Who knows what great piece of literary fic- 
tion might have emanated from Nicholson’s prolific 
pen had he been translated to the province of Estre- 
madura and the banks of the Tagus at Lisbon? The 
Indiana watchdogs of Democratic patronage will 
niever know what their attitude has lost to literature. 

Indiana in letters is already well represented in the 
diplomatic service through Maurice Francis Egan 
whose appointment as minister to Denmark by Mr. 
Taft we hope will not be disturbed. Prof. Egan is 
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an author, an essayist and a poet far removed from 
mediocrity and when he was transplanted from head 
of the English department at Notre Dame to Copen- 
hagen men of culture, regardless of politics, approved. 
Aside from these gentlemen of notable literary merit 
the diplomatic service is in the hands of business 
and professional men, of political tendencies. We 
shall hope to see more of the fraternity of letters 
recognized before the administration is much older. 





OFF ON THE WRONG FOOT 
EARING that an esteemed contemporary, the San 
Bernardino Sun, has fallen into a trap set to 
catch the unwary, we venture to the rescue. The 
Sun seems to be under the impression that the Pres- 
ident has been writing a series of articles for a se- 
lected list of Sunday papers, in which he has been 
discussing national policies—under a copyright. This 
form of apparent thrift 1s resented by our neighbor 
whose editorial spirit finds it undignified as well as 
petty for the chief executive of the nation, with $75,- 
ooo a year salary, to be engaged in such doling out of 
his discussions at so much a line. “President Wilson 
might as well copyright his messages to congress” is 
the indignant comment. 
Bless Brother Harbison’s heart, he is sadly agley in 
this instance. What the Los Angeles paper is doing 
in pretending to have the President on its special 


| staff as a contributor is in line with its well-known 


buncombe propensities. As a matter of fact it is en- 
gaged in reprinting under an arrangement with the 
publishers, Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., the col- 
lected campaign speeches of Mr. Wilson, edited by 
Mr. William Bayard Hale. Published under the title 
of the ‘New Freedom,” the compilation has been re- 
viewed by nearly every newspaper of serious purport 
in the country and much of what the Los Angeles 
paper is engaged in offering as late presidential re- 
flections has been traversed by The Daily News, 
months ago, in its editorial and book review columns. 

In his foreword to the “New Freedom,” which we 
commend to Editor Harbison as excellent reading, 
Mr. Wilson states that he did not write the book at 
all. “It is,” he says, “the result of the editorial skill 
of Mr. William Bayard Hale, who has put together in 
their right sequences the more suggestive portions of 
my campaign speeches. . . I have not tried to alter the 
easy-going and often colloquial phraseology in which 
they were uttered from the platform, in the hope that 
they would seem the more fresh and spontaneous be- 
cause of the very lack of pruning and recasting.” The 
President adds that the book is not a discussion of 


| measures or of programs, but an attempt to express 


the new spirit of our politics. In a word the “New 
Freedom” is only “the old revived and clothed in its 
unconquerable strength of modern American.” Mr. 
Hale may get a royalty from the newspapers given 
the right to reprint the articles; the publishers, doubt- 
less, are paid, but we will wager a case of sparkling 
Shasta that in no sordid particular is President Wil- 
son profiting by their newspaper publication. 





GRAPHITES 


O what is so raw as a day in June, 

When a drizzling rain plays a dismal tune, 

And the chill in one’s bones like the chill in the air 
Is remindful of things more rawer than rare, 


That $250,000 breach of promise suit against a scion 


of the Hoe family is to be pressed. In that line the 
defendant would seem to have an advantage. 


France will have a standthe army of 727,000 men 
when the <hree-year service bill is passed. Poor 
France! Receding in population, falling behind in 
commerce atid spending millions or a standing army 
to keep off the German bugaboo. 


Hunger striking continues to work well, even the 
“male” suffragette employing the tactics to his ad- 
vantage. British authorities are said to be puzzled to 
know what to do with those who will not eat. That 
is not their funeral. 


Growls from the British lion because of the likeli- 
hood of the cutting of the railroad between Mexico 
City and Vera Cruz may be premonitory to a demand 
on Uncle Sam that he exercise his police duty in the 
unwritten Monroe doctrine or abandon that princi- 
ple. Jt is only what has been long expected. 
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Ladly 


L. ADY GREGORY has no voice for dirges. Her 








historical tragedies “Kincora” and “Grania” 

scarcely make the most sensitive reader sad, 
and one cannot imagine them gripping an audience 
with the gloomy insistence that results from the 
Highest type of “the tragic drama. Lady Gregory 
prefers to smile, even when she is most serious. Life 
may have its dificult problems, the relations of men 
and women may become tangled distractingly, but 
her ladyship ever finds that comedy touches the high 
lights with tats" own scintillating colors, and that 
humanity is interpreted most clearly through smiles, 
rather than through tears. Tears blur the vision 
often; the weight of the unhappy incident itself in- 
hibits complete realization of tis general relation- 
ships; oppressiveness destroys perspective. George 
Meredith, in his preface to “The Egoist,” has sound- 
ed clearly the keynote of “the comic spirit”—has 
shown its position in the literary cosmos. 

Comedy he pronounces to be our means of reading 
swiftly and comprehensively. She it is who proposes 
the correcting of pretentiousness, of inflation, of 
dulness, and of the vestiges of rawness and gross- 
ness to be found among us. She ts the ultimate civ- 
jlizer, the -polisher, a sweet cook. “If,” he says, “she 
watches over sentimentality with a birchrod, she 1s 
not opposed to romance. You may love, and warmly 
love, so long as you are honest. Do not offend rea- 
son. A lover pretending too much, by one foot’s 
length, will have that foot caught im her trap. In 
Comedy is the singular scene of disdain under the 
stroke of honorable laughter: an Ariel released by 
Prospero’s wand from the fetters of the demned 
witch Sycorax. And this laughter of reason refreshed 
1 floniterous, like the magical great gale of the 
shifty Spring ceciding for Summer. You hear it giv- 
ing the delicate spirit his liberty.” 

They who subscribe to this philosophy will find 
Lady Gregory ‘a more satisfactory exponent of it 
than he who enunciated it, himself. Meredith’s com- 
edy 1s present through his work, but it is so subtle 
that it is only for the elect. Lady Gregory 1s mirth- 
maker in ordinary to all and sundry, and yet it 1s 
when she 1s merriest that one does well to pause 
now and then to ask for the play, and of himself, 
whether or not there 1s not here a “correction of 
pretentiousness” or its like? In other words, when 
Lady Gregory amuses, it is not merely the quip or 
the artificial juxtaposition of arbitrary situations— 
not merely a game of cachinnatory checkers with both 
players responding to a single will—but the touch- 
ing of a human weakness with the illuminating glow 
of a bit of hyperbole, placing it beneath the dramatic 
magnifying glass, and baring its grotesqueness for 
al] the world. 

Oi all Lady Gregory's plays, 1 know of only one, 
“The Image,” in which this faculty of making game 
of human failings is so strongly in evidence as in 
“Damer’s Gold,” one of the five plays in her latest 
generous voltume. Damer ts the nickname (derived 
from a somewhat obscure incident of the Danish in- 
vasion) given by relatives to Patrick Kirwan on 
account of his hoarding disposition. He is reputed to 
have in his possession a gallon jar of gold—by rough 
computation this would be worth about $50,000. He 
lives alone 1n a little cabin on a poor bit of a farin. 
He has a brother Staffy and a sister Delia, the latter 
married to Raiph Hessian. Also he has a nephew, 
Simon Niland, the “ne’er-do-weel” of the family. 
The two scenes of the piece take place in Damer’s 
house. 

Hearing of an accident which has befallen their 
wealthy relative, the brother, sister, and brother-in- 
law come visiting. The sister creeps in cautiously 
first, and, there being no response to her knocks, they 
come to the conclusion that Damer is not at home. 
This 1s more or less of a relief to them, and yet a 
perturbation as well. It appears that they have cold- 
bloodediy come to the decision to make the visit be- 
cause they thought Damer might be near death, and 
would feel more kindly disposed toward them in the 
settling of his estate, if fe knew they had taken this 
interest in him in his trouble. Yet so certain are they 
that their welcome would be a rough one, that they 
are all three glad of a breathing space, that they may 
work out a plan of campaign against the time their 
unfriendly brother returns. Incidentally, they speak 
slightingly of the other relative, Simon, who has 
neither wit nor fortune, and whom they propose to 
leave out in the cold in the disposition of Damer’s 
gold. 

Snooping about the house, Delia finds great fault 
with the manner of living of her brother, and it 
occurs to her that an excellent introduction, calcu- 
lated to put the miser in good humor at the outset, 
would he to clean things up, dry out the turf for the 
fire, roast a potato, clean the mud off his boots, and 
in general make the place neat and homelike. These, 
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truly, are laudable occupations for relatives, but it 
must always be remembered that the primary motive 
was not to make things pleasant for Damer, but to 
induce him to part with a portion of his wealth. 
Staffy, in fact, being well acquainted with his brother, 
is pessimistic, thinking “there will be no pay-day for 
this work, but only a thank-you job; a County Clare 
payment, ‘God spare you the health!” Delia insists, 
however, and is supported by her husband, so they 
set to work. In these circumstances retribution is 
logical. 

As the intruders are busy with their self-imposed 
tasks, dismay comes with the sound of a harsh laugh. 
Damer was tn the inner room all the while, and al- 
though it 1s not certain that he has heard all the 
conversation, he shows at once that he realizes the 
real object of the unusual occurrence of a visit from 
the relatives. His tongue is surely rough, and after 
declaring in so many words that he has no wish to 
see them in his house he begins to find fault with the 
things they are doing to insinuate themselves into his 
good graces. Truly, he who desires to find fault can 
always unearth an excuse. Delia is scolded for 
sweeping down the cobwebs, for “Is it to bleed to 
death I should, and I to get a tip of a billbook or a 
slasher?” The turf which has been dried out for him 
he throws water upon, to keep it from burning too 
fast. The potatoes being roasted in the coals he de- 
clares he bought for seed. The repartee which fol- 
lows 1S incisive and distinctively Irish; also, it 1s not 
of a burlesque sort, as in “Coats” and kindred come- 
dies, but is the biting of scorn upon scorn. At length 
Damer grows tired of the exchange, and orders his 
relatives out of the house with “so now ye may quit 
and scamper out of this, the whole throng of ye, 
robbers and hangmen and bankbreakers, bargers and 
bad characters, and you may believe me telling you 
this is the nearest ye ever will come to my gold.” 


They go, and as Damer sits moodilv by his smould- 
ering turf, voung Simon comes in. Damer does not 
know him, but shows no partiality for strangers over 
relatives, and orders him out also. The muser is 
always a recluse. At this point it is not clear whether 
Lady Gregory would have her audience believe that 
Simon planned what followed, or that it is merely 
that “youth must be served.” The interpretation, I 
take it, is left to the genius of the player. This is a 
distinctly actable play. Fo make the youth a moving 
spirit in the drama, however, would require the high- 
est order of talent, and the fact that in the Abbey 
Theater production last fall the character was as- 
signed to one of the minor members of the famous 
company, would indicate that the original intention 
was to allow the lad Simon simply to drift into hts 
good fortune. Yurning to the door at the order of 
his host, the youth tosses a coin, as he says, to see 
which way he shall go. The coin drops, a match 1s 
lighted to find it, Damer sees the glint of gold, and 
his mania seizing him, he cannot bear the thought of 
the money passing from his house. He begins to 
babble of gold, Simon recalls hearing of Damer and 
the gallon of coins, but Damer insists the jar is not 
full. He talks himself into his own undoing: 


DAMER. Weightier it gets and weightier, but 
there will always be that little sound. I thought to 
stop it one time, putting in a fistful of hayseed; 
but I felt in my heart that was not dealing fair and 
honest with myself, and I rose up and shook it out 
again, rising up from my bed in the night time. I 
near got my death with the cold and the draught 
fell on me doing that. 

SIMON. It is best for me to be going on where I 
might find my bed. 

DAMER. Hearken now. I am old and the long 
road behind me. You are young and in your 
strength. It is you is rich, it is myself that is poor. 
You know well, you to get the offer, you would not 
continue your lot with my own. 

SIMON. I suppose I might not. I’d as lief keep 
my counternance and my run. 

DAMER. Isn’t it a great pity there to be that 
hollow within in my gallon, and the little coin that 
would likely just fill it up, to be going out of the 
house? 

SIMON, Is it that vou are asking it of me? 

DAMER. You might never find so good a way to 
open Heaven to yourself with a charity. To be 
bringing peace to an old man that has not long to 
live in the world! You wouldn’t think now how 
quiet I would sleep, and the good dreams would be 
going through me, and that gallon jar to be full and 
to make no sound the time I would roll it on the 
floor. That would be a great deed for one little 
pound piece to do! 

SIMON, Ill toss you for it. 

DAMER. I would not dare put anything at all 
upon a chance. 

SIMON. Leave it alone so. (Turns away.) 

DAMER. (Seizing him.) It would make such a 
good appearance in the little gap! 

SIMON. Head or harp? 

DAMER. No, I’m in dread I might lose. 





SIMON. Take your chance or leave it. 
DAMER. [I to lose, you may Kill me on the mo- 


til My heart is driven down in the sole of my 
shoe! 

SIMON. That is your courage. 

DAMER,. There is some shiver forewarning me 
I will lose! I made a strong oath I never would 
give in again to try any sort of chance. 

SIMON. You didn’t make it but with yourself. 

DAMER. It was through my luck leaving me I 
Swore against betting and gaming. 

SIMON. It might turn pack fresh and hearty 
where you gave it so long a rest. 

DAMER. Well—maybe— 

SIMON. Here now. 

DAMER. I dare not. 

SIMON. (Going to the door.) I’ll make my bet so 
according to a dream I had. It is on a red horse I 
will put it tomorrow. 

DAMER. No—stop—wait a minute. 


SIMON. Vil win surely following my dream. 
DAMER. I might not lose. 


SIMON. I’m in dread of that, All turns to the 
man is rich. 

DAMER. I’ll chance it! 

SIMON. You said no and I’ll take no. 

DAMER. You cannot go back on your word. 

SIMON. Let me go out from you tempting me. 

DAMER. (Seizing him.) Heads! I say heads! 

SIMON. Harps it is. I win. 

DAMER. My bitter grief! Ochone! 

SIMON. [ll toss you for another. 

DAMER. You will not. What's tosses? “Look at 
here what is but in my way! (Holds up pack of 
cards.) 

SIMON. Where’s the stakes? 

DAMER. Wait a second. (Goes into room.) 

SIMON. Hurry on or I won't stop. 

DAMER. Let you not stir out of that! 
back and throws money on table.) 

SIMON. Come on so. (Shuffles cards.) 

DAMER. Give me the pack. (Cuts.) I didn’t feel 
a card between my fingers this seven and a half- 
score years! 

SIMON. Spades are trumps. 

DAMER. (Lighting candle.) I’ll win it back! I 
won't begrudge spending a penny candle, no, or two 
penny candles! Ill play you to the brink of day! 


That ts the end of the first act. The second opens 
with Simon lying asleep at the hearth and the broth- 
er and brother-in-law staring at him. They have 
come, with Delia, to try to repair the damage of the 
day before, and the sister has gone to talk to Damer 
in the field. Delia enters and reports that Damer is 
in such a condition as she never has been before. 
They push Simon out into the shed and await the 
miser. He is not violent now, however, but he is 
cryptic. He moralizes against the love of money, 
alludes to Buonaparte and Croesus and voices this 
bit of—for him—queer philosophy: “In my opinion 
it was to keep temptation from our paths the gold of 
the world was covered under rocks and in the depths 
of the streams. Believe me it is best to leave it 
where it 1s, and not to meddle with the Almighty.” 
[he trio offers to relieve him of his load of sin, 
but he refuses to accept the responsibility of placing 
temptation in their path. He goes out, announcing 
that he is off to find a buyer for his savage dog. 


Again the conspirators lay their elaborate plans. 
They convince themselyves—easy task—that Damer’s 
words prove his wits are straying. He may meet his 
death by accident any time, and there be no one left 
to guard his treasure. He assuredly is no fit person 
to have in his possession such a fortune. Yet when 
1t comes to the pomt of actually abstracting the 
crock they all hesitate to place themselves in a posi- 
tion in which they can be held liable for theft. So 
they summon the foolish Simon from the shed, and 
make him a coconspirator. After a pretense of fear 
that the gold is guarded by a fearsome serpent, or 
gory head, Simon consents, drags out the crock, and 
they find it to be empty. They accuse Simon of the 
robbery, and call Damer in to tell them of their dis- 
covery. He enters, dragging a heavy sack. He has 
found the geld hidden in the kennel of the “savage” 
dog, the harmlessness of which Simon had ascer- 
tained by the simple, but somewhat risky method of 
placing his hand in the beast’s mouth and finding it 
toothless. The schemers hear of the game of cards 
which lasted all night, and in which the boy won the 
gallon of gold. and to the plea that it would not do 
any harm to give them a hit of it, Damer opens his 
heart. He presents Delia with the empty jar! Her 
ready wit discerns a possible value to the crockery, 
however, for, she avers, coming from her brother's 
house with it she can make believe it is placed in her 
care, and so establish a long line of credit. 


As for Damer, so quickly grown poor, he realizes 
that he 1s not so discontented after all, and to the 
suggestion of the lucky youth who won his gold, that 
the two of them start “gathering the full of the 
crock again,” he replies that he has had enough of 
hoarding, and is now for enjoying life, even if he 
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has to spend the money the other has won from him 
to do so. He thrusts a handful of the gold into his 
own pocket, another into that of Simon, and they set 
out for the races—rather carelessly, one would think 
in view of the sinister intentions of their relatives, 
leaving the remainder lying in the sack in the wun- 
guarded house. The motive of the comedy is not to 
be found so much in the actual culmination of the 
action, as mm the defeat of the plotters, although the 
rejuvenation of Damer, relieved of the source of his 
mania, which has aged him prematurely, is also vital. 
The star part of the play, in the hands of an actor of 
discernment, capable of expressing nuances of char- 
acter, is that of Simon. He is as elusive as Hamlet, 
and if his light-headedness is feigned he is a marvel 
of wit. If he is played “straight,” he still charms 
with his utter faith in his luck. 


Being more compact and direct in its action than 
“The Image,” this comedy is by far the most com- 
plete thing of Lady Gregory’s yet published. There 
is greater simplicity of scene, entire freedom from 
the unduly prolonged artificial misunderstanding, and 
the wordy disputes which usually characterize the 
Lady Gregory comedies are condensed to a few in- 
cisive speeches, spoken from the heart, and sinking 
deep. 

“McDonough’s Wife,” concluding this volume of 
Trish comedies, is a tragedy—in itself a Hibernianism 
of the richest sort! The scene is the hut of a Galway 
piper, McDonough. The piper’s wife lies dead within, 
noises of a fair are heard from outside, and two hags 
discuss the situation. McDonough’s wife has held 
aloof from the folk of the village, the while the piper 
himself has been making a triumphal journey through 
all the countryside. There is no one will come to 
“keen” or to watch with the corpse, and if no one 
comes soon the town authorities will carry the wom- 
an out to a pauper’s grave. Their conversation echoes 
with the greatness of the piper, how his pockets have 
been lined with gold by admiring crowds. McDon- 
ough returns, and when he learns of the insult which 
has been turned upon his dead wife he gives utter- 
ance to a curse which is classic in its fervor and 
comprehensiveness. List and tremble: 


Let their day not thrive with the buyers and the 
sellers in the fair! The curse of mildew on the 
tillage men, that every grain seed they have sowed 
may be rotten in the ridges, and the grass corn 
blested from the east before the latter end of har- 
vest! The curse of the dead on the herds driving 
cattle and following after markets and fairs! My 
own curse on the big farmers slapping and spitting 
in their deal! That a blood murrain may fall upon 
their bullocks! That rot may fall upon their flocks 
and maggots make their pasture and their prey be- 
tween this and the great feast of Christmas! It is 
my grief every hand in the fair not to be set shak- 
ing and be crookened, when they were not stretched 
out in friendship to the fair-haired woman that is 
left her alone within hoards! 


Mohammedans usually have been regarded as the 
past masters in the art of imprecation, but the Irish 
have their own forms of expression in this direction 
which are entitled to consideration in contests of 
the sort. 

McDonough confesses to the hags that he has 
squandered in drink-houses all the money heaped 
upon him, so he ts unable to hire professional mourn- 
ers. However, he declares, he has his own means of 
making the people pay honor to the dead woman. “T 
am of the generation of Orpheus” he declares as he 
invokes his pipes, and he goes outside and plays such 
a lament as never before has been heard in Galway. 
Like other fabled musicians, McDonough compels the 
crowds to do his will, until “there is many a lady 
dragging silk skirts through the lawns and the flower 
knots of Connacht, will get no such grand gathering 
of people at the last as you are getting on this day.” 

It is just a fragment. a fantastic transcription of a 
Celtic mood, almost Maeterlinckian in form and 
paucity of action, but simple and direct, and making 
no attempt at elusiveness. It is just folk-lore done 
into tabloid drama, a dirge with a triumphal organ- 
point. It is Lady Gregory telling a story she has 
heard as she sat by a peat fire in a thatched cabin by 
the roadside. And with it she says her “goodbye,” or 
rather, one hopes, “au revoir,” and may it be not long 
before she sends another such “top o’ the mornin’.” 

—___4—____. 
Sporting Authority Weak on Religion 


There is proof of the wisdom of the saying, “Shoe- 
maker, stick to your last,” in the story by Charley 
Van Loan in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “Two Errors and Nine Assists.” Van 
introduces a devout young Catholic girl, of highly 
romantic disposition, and serenely states that her 
favorite author is Marie Corelli! Shades of “The 
Master Christian!” Not only is Marie Corelli the 
avowed foe of all that is Roman in religion, but with 
the exception of “Thelma” she never wrote a ro- 
mance in her life. In pugilism, race track “dope” or 
baseball, the author of “Under the Old Straw Hat” 
is stipreme, but I would respectfully suggest that 
when it comes to matters pertaining to literature or 
religion he seek expert advice. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


| EUROPE’S MIDDLE CLASS WOMEN IN REVOLT 


HAVE been been reading a new book on French 

poetry entitled “Les Caracteres de la Poesie Con- 

temporaine’ (Vhe Characteristics of Conteni- 
porary Poetry), by Alphonse Seche, which I can 
strongly recommend to anybody who is interested in 
French literature in particular and the progress of 
women in general. For this book not only takes up 
the general subject of recent poetry but gives an ex- 
cellent resume of the difference which actually ex- 
ists between poetry by women and poetry by men. 
It will surprise most of my readers, no doubt, as it 
surprised me, to learn that there is such a difference, 
at least, that such a difference is so marked that it 
can be defined and recorded. I have often wondered, 
in reading the ordinary run of English and American 
literature, at the strong resemblance between the 
work of women and the work of men. Even when 
women write about rough life, slums and dives, 
which, I suppose, they could never possibly have 
seen, their work is so like that of the men that it 
would really be impossible to pick it out as being 
that of a woman. 

But it seems that in the most recent developments 
of French poetry there is a very evident divergence. 
According to the author of this book, who proves his 
point by numerous quotations from the most modern 
poets of both sexes, the men are tired of their own 
bitter pessimism, their own utter weariness and dis- 
gust, their own contemplation of life as a mere suc- 
cession of hopeless years that have to be gone 
through, if one has not the courage for suicide; that 
there is an awakening, a renewed love of strong 
muscles, a desire to look outward rather than inward, 
a feeling of joy in life for the mere living, to be a 
part of nature, to take a purely animal delight in 
personal well-being. And with the women there is 
also an awakening. The old plan of the women writ- 
ers of merely copying their ideas and sentiments 
from the male writers has been lost in an evident 
desire on the part of the newest poets to analyze 
their own feelings, their own longings, their own 
joys and sorrows, and a willingness, at last, to be 
open and honest with themselves and with the world. 
That, as M. Seche very truly points out, is an abso- 
lutely new psychological fact of vast importance. 

The woman, who, all these years and years since 
the beginning of things, has made her every thought 
and feeling a profound secret, has sought endless 
ways of deception, has feared, seemingly, to be 
known, now, at last, gives herself fully and freely, 
without shame, without reserve, without any evidence 
whatever of prudishness. It is somewhat like colored 
photography which gives us the real colors of nature 
after we have had nothing these many years but the 
colors which our painters have given us. We are now 
to have woman in her true colors, not at all as man, 
that is, the male writers, have given her to ts. And 
according to the French poetesses this woman is a 
wildly voluptuous animal, madly in love with love, 
taking a joyful delight in life for the mere joy of 
living, fearing to grow old, not, as the men would 
have it, because she then lost her beauty and her 
power, but merely because then life and the joy of 
living were slowly passing. An interesting compari- 
son 1s made by this author between the treatment 
of nature by male and female poets. The men look 
upon nature as a friend, as something exhilarating 
and beneficial, as something beautiful; but the women 
seem to feel themselves to be a part of nature, the 
great mother,—and they rarely sing of the mere ab- 
stract beauty of nature but rather of its moods which 
accord with their moods. They speak of the trees 
weeping, of the fields laughing, etc. 

Kok Ok 

Charpentier’s new opera, “Julien,” is causing a 
great excitement; so much so that the adverse critics 
are defending their right to think and say what they 
please. They detest “Julien,” they find it thoroughly 
bad, and they are certainly not going to hesitate to 
say so merely becatise the composer happens to be 
an eminent French composer. The truth is that 
“Tulien” has all of the same faults that “Louise” had 
in an exaggerated form. And this fault lies entirely 
with Charpentier as an author, not as a composer. 
Charpentier simply has not the vaguest conception of 
elementary stage construction. His works are ama- 
teurish in the extreme, and why he should do his own 
librettos is more than any critic can guess, especially 
here in France where good librettists are to be had 
for the mere asking. “Louise” was bad, but it did 
have a sort of vague story. “Julien” has no story, no 
plot, nothing. It is a chain of almost detached scenes 
having no association with one another. As for the 
music it is so much like that of “Louise” that tf you 
have heard the one you can guess what the other is. 
There is certainly nothing new about it. And let me 
add that that, just now, is a grave fault. For music 
has advanced enormously in the last few years and 
we naturally expect the artists to advance with it. 


But Charpentier seems not to have advanced. 
= = re 


Another work which has caused all sorts of excite- 


ment here is Igor Stravinsky's new ballet “Le Sacre 
du Printemps’ which is being given at the Astruc 
theater. It would be hard indeed to guess why the 
audience should have picked out this particular work 
to hiss. It is no harsher than a dozen works that 
have been produced here this season. Composers the 
world over are studying the possibilities of discord 
aS a new means of expression and Stravinsky is no 
worse than many others in this regard. But the work 
has been given three or four times and I haye not 
been able to find anybody who has really heard it 
yet, so great has been the noise during its produc- 
front, 
Kk ok x 

Two dramas, neither of them quite new, have 
caused talk here recently. The one is Maeterlinck’s 
“Marie Madeleine” which has been voted to be a 
failure, adding nothing new to the old story and 
lacking originality, though being a truly poetic work. 
It was acted by the wife of the poet, and this fact 
made a strong feeling of prejudice in advance. The 
other play, “The Baptism,’ by two Jews, Noziere 
and Savoir, is the story of the conversion of a Jew- 
ish family to Catholicism merely for the sake of 
business. As one critic expresses it: “The daughter 
of Isaac Cohn in the dress of a sister of charity! 
What an advertisement for the Cohn Department 
Store!” This play is a bit of true satire of which it 
would be difficult to find the equal. 

x * & 

_ Allusion to the wives of poets reminds me that 
it was thought to be offensive to try to make a great 
artist out of Maeterlinck’s wife simply because she 
is his wife, it being perfectly well known that she is 
not a great actress at all. It will be remembered 
that Richard Strauss had all sorts of trouble because 
his wife insisted upon having important roles in the 
opera when Strauss was director. It is generally un- 
derstood that he was given his choice on one occa- 
sion of resigning or of shutting down on his wife. 
Carre, the director of the Opera Comique, is having 
trouble of the same sort just now, so I am told. 
But a much worse feature of this business is the 
exploitation of the family name by wives and chil- 
dren of writers who also wish to be writers. Riche- 
pin is being rivaled by Mme. Richepin, Rostand has 
a literary wife and a literary son each of whom 
seems to vie with the other in rendering this honora- 
ble name ridiculous. And, I forgot to add, Richepin 
has a son who is trying to compose and all the world 
is laughing. It is really pitiful, when you come to 
think of it, and it places the man in so hopeless a 
position. What can he do? Certainly, a man has not 
the sole right to produce, and he cannot very well be 
a judge of his wife’s or his son’s work. Still less can 


he tell them to use another name than their own. 
* Ok * 


Paris papers express themselves as being surprised 
at the results of the Woman’s Congress which has 
just been held here. It seems that there was no argu- 
ment about suffrage. It was taken for granted. But 
it was mentioned, and it was stated that, once the 
women had their rights, the men would have to give 
up their bad habits, their drinking, their immorality. 
That there would be an end of the present idea of 
two moralities, one for man and one for woman. 
That the school system would be reformed, etc., ete. 
It all sounds good to me, and is the most sensible 
thing I] have heard yet, in all the much-talk that we 
are being treated to just now in France about re- 
form, hygiene, athletics, education, etc. The fact is 
that when men talk about these things they are care- 
ful, seemingly, to avoid committing themselves in 
such a way that they would have either to be in- 
consistent or to give up one of their pet habits. 

If a man is a drinker, even in a small way, he does 
not care to put himself on record publicly as being in 
favor of tetotalism. For these fat, over-fed, comfort- 
able, easy-going, lazy, middle aged reformers to talk 
about athletics sounds utterly silly. You feel like 
crying out against them to practice what they preach. 
(It reminds me of the exhibitions of the Jacques- 
Dalcrose school, where we see the students in good 
physical condition, but the teacher just the opposite). 
No, the men, in France at least, have become so ac- 
customed to their high ltving, even in the poorest 
classes, that they could not give it up without a 
wrench. They look upon it as a sort of right, this 
drinking and smoking and all the rest. If they preach 
they preach for others, not for themselves. If they 
claim the necessity of France having more children 
it is not for themselves. They cannot afford it. 
Children are a nuisance. It is a great deal easier to 
sit on a committee and advise than it is to get to 
work and do it yourself, 

+ * x 

Here is where the women come in, for they have 
none of these habits. They do not smoke and drink 
and waste time reading papers or loafing around the 
streets. They stay at home, and if there is to be real 
reform they will be the ones to make it. But it is 
interesting to compare all this with what I had to 
say at the beginning of this article on women in 
poetry. Are the women, once they get their freedom, 
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going to use it as these poetesses are, seemingly, 
using it, for the purpose, at last, of having a good 
time, as men, all these years and years, have had a 
good time while their wives were safely and help- 
lessly shut up at home? That is a mighty interesting 
gvestion. It would not be a bit surprising. Women 
have been apparently ultra-moral all these years sim- 
ply because they have had practically no opportunity 
to be anything else. The European home actually has 
given the women no more freedom than the Turkish 
harem. The loneliness and emptiness of the lives 
here of women in the middle classes has always 
seemed to me appalling. I have seen something of it, 
and I know that the life of many women consists of 
feeding her husband and children, sending them to 
their work and their school, and then just sitting 
around all day, insufficiently occupied even when 1n- 
dustrious, waiting for them to come home. Then, in 
the evening, the children to bed and the husband to 
the café for his glass of wine or beer with hus 
friends, the wife simply forgotten or not considered 
aL all, 

You must remember that for this class there has 
been no society, no woman’s club, no aiternoon teas, 
no bridge parties, not even mind enough to read. 
Nothing! Blank! The very poor and thee wery riven 
were better off, but the middle class, by far the larg- 
est class, led just these lives. But now they are be- 
ginning to waks up a little, to have their little so- 
ciety, to get a little real education, a little freedom. 
Would it be at all surprising if they kicked clean 
over the traces as the poetesses seem ready to do? 
To my mind, not at all, nor could one find the heart 
to blame them. Our pity for the poor heathen, the 
starving poor, the naked savage, and so on, 18 all, to 
my mind, misplaced. The really unfortunate being in 
this world is the woman of Europe, the middle-class 
woman. FRANK PATTERSON. 

Paris, June 10, I913. 

—__—___¢—___—__—_——_- 


REALISTIC PLAY OF “RUTHERFORD AND SON” 


N producing “Rutherford and Son” Mr. Winthrop 
Ames chose to do an artistic thing quite inde- 
dendent of any popular appeal it might have, for 

one can hardly imagine so unpleasant a play enjoying 
popularity. It is the first effort of a young girl, Githa 
Sowerby. It is worked out consistently from start to 
finish and is replete with brilliant lines and clever 
character delineation. Also, it is intensely Scotch and 
bristling with Scotch wit and quaint ways of putting 
things. But it is disagreeable. ‘The entire action takes 
place in the living room of John Rutherford’s house. 
It is a house divided against itself. Rutherford is its 
master, the others but rebellious followers of his will. 
He is the soul of Rutherford’s glass works and his 
life has been passed as was his father’s before him 1n 
its service. Now hard days have come upon the bust- 
ness and he is dependent upon the caprice of a board 
of directors. “Rutherford’s” and the respectability he 
has built up for his family are the only things in his 
life. Five years before, his son John has married a 
working girl, and after a vain struggle to support her 
brought her and their little son home to his father s 
house. John hates Rutherford’s and what it stands 
for. Left to himself he would get rid of it. By chance 
he has hit upon an invention that lessens the cost of 
production. He wishes to sell it to the firm that he 
may obtain his freedom. The old man means to have 
it by fair means or foul without paying a price in 
order that he may hold the young man to Ruther- 
ford’s. The secret has been told to Martin, the trust- 
ed foreman, on whom the old man depends and in 
whose judgment he trusts. The wife, Mary, remains 
in the house of sufferance, because of the child. The 
old man does not speak to her, and puts upon her 
every indignity he can without words. Janet, the 
daughter, unloved and unlovely, twenty-six, soured, 
condemned to household drudgery and personal ser- 
vice to the master of the house, craving human affec- 
tion seeks it where she can find it. Only between 
Janet and Martin is a kind work spoken. 


*x* + *X 


Rutherford sits at his desk. Richard, his preacher 
son, is seeking permission to go away. His father has 
seen no harm—or good in his ministry and will put 
no obstacle in his way. As they talk Mrs. Henderson, 
mother of a discharged mill hand, forces her way 1n 
to ask her son’s reinstatement. The young clergyman 
tries to enlist his father’s sympathy. The man of iron 
will not yield. And perforce he hears things it were 
better he did not hear. The preacher son is the laugh- 
ing stock of the village. The daughter Janet 1s tryst- 
ing with a workingman. The knowledge that Janet 
has been meeting Martin seems to break the old man. 
He sends for Martin. One expects his instant dismis- 
sal but instead Rutherford asks for the secret that 
John has confided to him. Martin feels that to give 
it up will mean betraying John, but the old man _ uses 
a specious argument. It is for Rutherford’s and Mar- 
tin is absolutely loyal to Rutherford’s. He promises 
to bring the formula the next morning. The instant 
he leaves Rutherford turns Janet out of the house. 
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Her name he tells her shall never be mentioned again | 


in his presence. When he comes home to dinner on 
the morrow she must be gone. 

Then the floodgates of Janet’s tongue are loosened 
and she says the many things that have been in her 
mind and the others’ all their lives. Rutherford has 
made them respectable. He has taken them away 
from the workingman’s life and set them up before 
the village. But working people they are by nature 
and they seek their own when they marry. She wants 
nothing better than to live in a cottage and care for 
her husband and bairns, wear a shawl over her head 
as the other women do and know a woman’s joys 
and sorrows. She hates the life she has been forced 
to live. Even as a child she had no playmates. She 
has known nothing but isolation from her kind and 
household tasks. Her father has demanded even that 
she shall remove his boots at night and the touch of 
him has been exquisite torture because of her physi- 


cal loathing. Morning comes. It brings Martin, but | 


little comfort to Janet. His life is-broken. The mas- 
ter he has known for twenty-five years has never in 
his judgment done wrong. He cannot be wrong now. 
It is Martin who has dene wrong, Martin who has 
broken his trust. He ts willing to give his savings to 
Janet, but it seems best for her to journey to a near- 
by town and go into service until he can make a place 
for her. It will be hard, now that he 1s old and 
broken. And he must tell John that he has given up 
the secret. He gave it into Rutherford’s hands and 
was then told to go. John sees it but one way. Mar- 
tin has broken his trust. The secret has been stolen. 
Martin can only say, “He said, ‘it was for Ruther- 
ford’s.’ It seemed right yesternight.” 
* OK x 

Outraged, John goes to his father’s private desk 
drawer and takes all the money it contains,—twenty- 
three pounds. By right it ought to have been twenty- 
three thousand, but it will help him to get away. 
Richard has gone, Martin, and Janet. Now John 
goes. Only Mary and the little son remain. Mary 
has learned Rutherford. She wastes no time on sen- 
timental appeal. She briefly reviews her relations to 
hini and sums up the situation. The old man has no 
one left to carry on his business and his name, but 
his grandson, Mary’s child. Mary makes a bargain. 
She will give her son to Rutherford if he will give 
what she asks, food, clothing, shelter, education and 
the right of absolute control over the boy for ten 
vears. After that he shall belong to the old man who 
will then in her shrewd judgment be incapable of in- 
spiring the fear that has till now made him master. 
It is a bargain, and for the first time there is ten- 
derness in the old man’s voice as he asks if the bairn 
is sleeping. 

The play is admirably staged and acted. Norman 
McKinnel as Rutherford is the embodiment of hard 
purposefulness. Even in the moment of breaking 
there is no sign of yielding. He will maintain his 
position to the end. Marie Ault as Mrs. Henderson 
does a very clever bit of character work. As a real- 
istic picture of life of a sordid kind the play is a 
success. But do we want to see the picture? It is 
well done, but ts it worth while? 


New York, June 23, 1913. ANNE PAGE. 


——— 
If You Let Him Tell It 


One of my constant readers has rescued the within 
from the pages of the Elmira Advertiser where it 
commemorated the recent great gift of suffrage from 
the Man Who Does It all to the women of Illinois: 


Who was it in creation’s dawn 
First crawled out of the mud? 

Who got an extra out to warn 
“Pa” Noah ofwhe flood? 

Who cackled ’neath the walls of Rome, 
And woke the sentries up? 

Who helped Sage Socrates to drink 
The yellow hemlock cup? 

Who warned doomed Herculaneum 
Vesuvius would burst? 

Who was it? Why, who could it be 
But William Randolph Hearst? 


Who ted the Persian Cyrus 
Where the proud Euphrates curled? 
Who guided Alexander 
To the conquest of a world? 
Who marched with Julius Caesar 
Through the wildest wastes of Gaul? 
Who sharpened Brutus’ dagger 
On the-day of Caesar’s fall? 
Who was it that in every age 
Was middle, last and first? 
Who was it? Well, who could it be 
But William Randolph Hearst? 


Who taught poor blind old Homer 
The Trojan fal] to tell? 

Who showed the gloomy Florentine 
The deepest vaults of hell? 

Who held the book for Shakespeare, 
And made Milton’s numbers ring? 

And Ella Wheeler Wilcox— 
Who encouraged her to sing? 

Who gave us everything that’s good, 
Rad, better, best. worse, worst? 

Dear, tender, shrinking, modest flower— 
Sweet William Randolph Hearst! 
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How Jim Keeley Did NOT Scoop Me 


Collier’s Weekly for the current issue contains a 
character sketch of “Jim” Keeley, the brilliant con- 
ductor of the Chicago Tribune, written by Peter 
Clark Macfarlane. Having a high regard for Keeley, 
personally, and a deep admiration of his newspaper 
qualities, I am ready to endorse the conclusions 
reached by his chronicler, who, however, has not been 
over-accurate in recounting the several notable inci- 
dents he relates as illustrative of the career of the 
ubiquitous James. Thus, he tells of the famous Cattle 
Rustlers War of 1892 in which he admits that I took 
a personal part as correspondent for the old Chicago 
Herald. [t was my first news from the scene of 
action, sent over the military wire from Fort Mc- 
Kinney, long since demolished, that caused City 
Editor Sherman of the Tribune to rush Keeley, then 
a reporter, to the front to grab off what was left of 
the biggest story that had broken loose in years, de- 
scriptive as it was of the last vigilante party the 
frontier has known. Forty armed men were out to 
do to their death thirty cattle thieves and I was the 
only reporter with the party from start to finish. 
After we had killed two of the ringleaders and burnt 
their ranch we rode away to the north where the 
vigilantes were surrounded by three hundred armed 
rustler sympathizers. I had a hard ride through the 
enemy's country and reached Fort McKinney and the 
military wire. After getting one story through the 
wire was cut. Here begins Macfarlane’s story inso- 
far as it relates to Keeley. After the reporter was 
on the train headed west with a complete line of the 
morning papers snatched on the run from a news- 
stand— 


He learned from a page story that one of them, 
the Herald, had a correspondent, Sam Clover, right 
at the scene of action. When, after a forty-eight 
hours’ ride, Douglas was reached, Keeley found the 
country under a heavy blanket of snow. The 
scene of trouble was vaguely known to be one or 
two hundred miles to the north, where something 
like one hundred of the Fist Gentlemen of Wy- 
oming and their company of hired “bad men” from 
Texas were beSieged in a ranch by a much larger 
force of “rustlers.” The promise of much killing 
and therefore of much exciting news seemed good. 
There was a telegraph line running up into this 
country over which Sam Clover’s first story had 
come out; but the rustlers had cut it, not, however, 
before a message from the entrapped “First Gentle- 
men” had got out to Washington, and Major Feuchet 
[Fechet] with four companies of the Sixth Cavalry 
had been dispatched to the rescue. The prospect 
delighted Keeley beyond measure. Here was a2 
whole three-cornered campaign on and he had the 
news story all to himself, provided he could get 
up there, and provided also that Sam Clover could 
get no more of his stories out, and certainly he 
could not so long as the rustlers kept that open 
gap in the upper end of the telegraph wire, .. . 
All that first day out Keeley chuckled over Sam 
Clover with his big story and no way .to get it out. 
Bvt the second day Keeley was looking hard at the 
telegraph wire and reflecting that about fifteen 
minutes after the cavalry got on the ground the 
cut in the wire would be located and repaired. 


Macfarlane tells a wonderful story how Jim, with 
the assistance of a one-eyed cow-puncher, Dick Tate, 
helped to keep the wire “cut” and«so preventedieime 
from getting my later story through, thus enabling 
my competitor to score a “heat.” J ‘hate to spol se 
good a yarn, but the facts are that when Keeley rode 
up to the incoming cavalcade at™historic old aeaamt 
Fetterman, J was with Major Fechet. my story of the 
six days’ march through blizzards with the prisoners 
of war—my late vigilante comrades—was in manu- 
script and my old comrade Charley Seymour, now 
deceased—brother of my dear old chief, now editor 
of the New Work World, the brilliant Horatio W. 
Seymour, met me and took up the threads, filmmg my 
story at a noint twenty miles from the fort. It 
reached Chicago about midnight, and was printed 
simultaneously with that of Keeley’s, only mine was 
the story of an eye-witness, Keeley’s that of an in- 
terview with the officers of the Sixth and the cap- 
tive vigilantes. It was a capital story he told. but by 
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no means a “scoop.” However, my best compliments 
to the clever James and the graphic, if erratic, Mac- 
farlane. 


Newman Club’s Felicitous Occasion 


Usually, one’s blunders are costly. I can recall sev- 
eral in support of the axiom. But I made a lucky one 
last week when I established myself as a true pro- 
gressive by celebrating Bishop Conaty’s tenth anni- 
versary a week ahead of time, lamenting my inability 
to be present at the Newman Club dinner in his 
honor owing to a prior engagement. After a number 
of my sarcastic friends had felicitated me on the pre- 
mature announcement I consoled myself with the 
thought that I was able to help celebrate the occasion, 
this week, in any event. It was a notable gathering 
and Herr Reichl of the Alexandria did himself proud 
in his catering. In addition to the club members, the 
hosts, about two score of the Bishop’s friends, out- 
side the church he serves so zealously, were in at- 
tendance. President W. E. Hampton of the club in- 
troduced the toastmaster, Joe Scott, who for once 
was chary of stories, but who spoke with a deep 
feeling that well befitted the gathering. I have heard 
Isadore Dockweiler address audiences many times 
before, but never was he so relevant, so silver- 
tongued as when he responded to the toast “Bishop 
Conaty, Churchman.” It was the keynote of the occa- 
sion that he struck so happily. I am sure the former 
rector of the Catholic University at Washington 
must have been proud of one of his graduate students 
when John G. Mott in his most eloquent periods 
paid tribute to “Bishop Conaty the Educator.” “As a 
Citizen” former United States Senator Frank P. Flint 
in simple but earnest language contributed his meed 
of praise to the guest of the evening and seldom has 
he been heard to better advantage. It was as one 
who knew the Bishop as an intimate friend that he 
spoke. John McGroarty’s poem brought a suspicious 
dimness to the Bishop’s eyes. It was more than 
graceful rhythm, much more than mere versifying. It 
was an inspired panegvyric with soulful meter and 
true epic qualities. I could not help reflecting on the 
brilliancy of the speaking and poetic offering that 
conspired to lay at the fect of the distinguished gues: 
the heartfelt tributes accorded. When the good Bishop 
rose to his fect his sturdy figure was a pleasing pic- 
ture, with his iron gray hair, his fine mouth, firm 
chin and steady eyes outlooking from beneath their 
erayed thatch. What a useful, helpful life his has 
been and how satisfying! To see the evidences 01) 
every side of his noble Christianity, not for his church 
alone, but for humanity at large! He seemed to me 
the embodiment of the better life, zealous for the 
right, never tiring in his endeavors, a beacon light 
for his parishioners, leading them ever on to higher 
resolves. Briefly, he reviewed his ten vears of ser- 
vice as Bishop of the diocese of Monterey and Los 
Angeles, and surely, it has been a busy decade! Los 
Angeles is fortunate to have had so he!pful a char- 
acter, so noble an exemplar at work in the community 
in its years of transition from an overgrown village 
to a great metropolis. He has the faculty of inspiring 
his priests, his laymen, as only a true leader can and 
part of his great success here is attributable to that 
quality. I congratulate the Newman Club on the 
felicitous occasion which was notable in its annals. 


Again Captures First Prize 


Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, formerly of Los An- 
geles, now scenario editor of the Universal Film 
Company of. New York, the biggest moving picture 
manufacturing company in the United States, has 
again won first prize of $200 in the Town Topics 
annual plavlet competition. Two years ago his scin- 
tillating playlet “Lady “Pat” was similarly siecessitil. 
winning for the author the first prize of $200 in that 
contest. I have not yet had opportunity to read his 
prize winning playlet just published, but if it is up 
to “Lady Pat’s” standard it is certainly good stuff. 
T wish for the persevering and talented Captain Pea- 
cocke a large measure of success in his playwriting 
ambitions. —_——— 

Contrast in Realty Values 

Two transactions in real estate of which I happened 
to hear nearly simultaneously, drew my attention 
this week to the vast difference in values—that is 
market values at which property actually is sold— 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco. In Los 
Angeles, Clarence Drown, the astute manager of the 
local Orpheum, sold the southeast corner of Wilshire 
and Carondelet for $70,000. In San Francisco a cor- 
ner at Jones and Ellis streets, almost the same size, 
brought only $60,000. The relative position of the 
properties can be judged from the fact that the Jones 
street corner is six blocks from Lotta’s fountain. 
which is generally regarded as the business center of 
San Francisco. A corresponding location in Los An- 
geles could fairly be placed at Tenth and Main 
streets, or between Grand and Hope on Seventh. 
The latter would be a better comparison, as Seventh 
street, like Ellis, is one of the important feeders for 
the residential section. Just try to buy a corner lot 

















in that vicinity for $60,000 and hear the laughter. 
While the Wilshire and Carondelet lot is excellent 
apartment house property, it naturally does not reach 
down-town values. No better evidence of the present 
condition of the two cities could be adduced. 


Adolph Tandler and His Critic 


How the ears of W. Frances Gates of the music 
department of The Graphic must have burned last 
week! Emphatic have been the protests to his article 
on Adolph Tandler, the new director of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, whoim he criticized be- 
cause of having served as leader of the orchestra in 
the Alexandria. Surely, Mr. Gates knows that many 
of the greatest musicians in the world at times have 
been forced to occupy positions which may have been 
considered humuliating by those of warped viewpoint, 
for the purely material purpose of earning an honest 
living. However, it 1s not an issue whether or not 
Mr. Tandler conducts an orchestra in a cafe, but 
whether he does it well. I should say that he proba- 
bly gives excellent satisfaction or the place would 
have been filled long ago by one of the many Los 
Angeles musicians who would be glad to seize upon 
it at the first opportunity. When Kubelik last visited 
Los Angeles a friend who dined with him at the 
Alexandria tells me the great artist was so delighted 
with the music that he personally took occasion to 
compliment the conductor. Whether or not Mr. 
Tandler was in charge at that time is not to the pur- 
pose, the point is that a “cafe orchestra” may be of 
a nature to please the best musical tastes. I dislike to 
take issue with Mr. Gates, but in view of the splendid 
work of the Symphony Orchestra and its supporters, 
and in consideration of the high standing of Mr. 
Tandler, here and abroad, for his musical qualities, 
I move that all judgment on him be reserved until 
he has had an opportunity to prove whether or not 
he is worthy of the responsibilities entrusted to him. 


Versatility of the James Family 


“Have you any of the James’ books ?” was asked of 
Herr Fritz Kubel of the Parker literary staff one 
day this week, by a young man who might have been 
either an indigent student or a burglar out of work. 
“Henry James or William James?” Kubel inquired. 
“Naw! Frank and Jesse” snorted the prospective pur- 
chaser of literature in disgust at the ignorance of the 
bookseller. Kubel says he had forgotten that the 
James family of authors was so large and versatile. 


Shock To Local Match Makers 


More than one Los Angeles mother read with 
dismay the news that the one big matrimonial prize 
of the season had been awarded to a Portland girl. 
It was not that George Black ever had given any of 
the local belles or their asptring mammas cause for 
hope, but that was added encouragement for all to 
cherish plans. Not only is the popular George pos- 
sessed of considerable wealth, but personally and 
socially he has been one of the most interesting bach- 
elors in the city. As head of the B’nai B’rith organi- 
zation he was a leader among the Jewish people; as 
president of the State Realty Federation his stand- 
ing as a business man was demonstrated. Still, he 
weathered all the assaults made upon the citadel of 
his affections by well-meaning mothers of eligible 
girls, and Miss Florence Kohn of Portland will be 
his bride in the near future. There are few men in 
Los Angeles who have a wider acquaintance than 
George Black, and the Portland miss is lucky indeed 
—and, doubtless, George is also. Felicitations. 


Rose’s Wise Choice of Secretary 


Mayor-Elect Rose has made a wise move in de- 
ciding to retain as secretary Clarence Snively, who 
has been occupying that position under Mayor Alex- 
ander since the George Baker Anderson incident. In 
the present disturbed political condition of Los An- 
geles, a secretary may do much to help or harm his 
superior, and Snively’s judgment is always calm and 
excellent. As secretary to Chief Sebastian he made 
an enviable record. He was a valued member of the 
reportorial staff of the Evening News, and as such I 
had many occasions to realize his absolute trustworthi- 
ness. Fle has a highly developed faculty for digging 
down to the facts of any proposition with which he 
comes in contact, and Mavor Rose can rest assured 
that there will be no such assumptions of authority 
by him as have so often cansed trouble in the outer 
office: of the Los Angeles chief executives. 


What Does Billy Hamme! Say? 


Tentative gossip has heen circulated regarding the 
possibilities of a campaign for sheriff. Leo Young- 
worth and Coroner-Calvin Hartwell have been mren- 
tioned, whether with or without their knowledge and 
consent, I cannot say. I imagine, however, that they 
would not willingly come out into the onen in this 
manner so far ahead of the event, for politicians so 
well versed in past history would know that there is 
one thing to be decided before anyone thinks of be- 
ing elected sheriff—that is whether or not Billy Ham- 














mel wants the place for another term. It is doubtiul 
if any possible political combination could be devised 
to defeat him, for in addition to his popularity all 
over the country, he is a highly efficient executive. 
Also, any aspirant must realize that for a man who 
has so firm a grip on the situation as he might be 
annoyed into running again, just to demonstrate that 
he is still to be reckoned with, if too mutch talk were 
made of a successor before he had definitely declared 
the position open for competition, 


Bit of Bohemia Is Broken Up 

In a mansion on Russian Hill, San Francisco, there 
has flourished for two years as delightful a bit of 
Bohemia as was ever known in that city of unique 
communities. The house 1s owned by Major Row- 
land, “the man who carried the message to Garcia,” 
and was leased by a social leader. Two years ago the 
tenant was about to leave on an extensive tour of the 
world, and Miss Bessie Beatty, the newspaper writer 
who learned her A. B. C.’s down here and has been 
the headliner of the Bulletin for several years, decid- 
ed she wanted to live there. With characteristic di- 
rectness she proceeded to rent the house for the dura- 
tion of the tenant’s absence, with suitable guarantees 
of good care, and then summoned all her friends of 
the newspaper and art world to become sub-tenants. 
The magnificent view and the fine mansion appealed 
to their artistic sensibilities, and the rooms were 
soon filled. “Among those present” were Louis Stell- 
man and his wife, both well known in Los Angeles, 
and other writers of considerable note. Result: Miss 
Beatty had her wish, and made a profit as well. This 
capable girl’s capacity for getting what she wants is 
well remembered by those who recall that, just in 
her cubhood days in newspaper work, she sallied out 
into the mining camps of Nevada, and netted a goodly 
sum by compiling “Who’s Who in Nevada.” Her 
latest venture has just closed, the return of Major 
Rowland’s tenant from the grand tour dispossessing 
the Bohemian settlement. 


Bay City PatrolJman Unconvinced 


Yrom San Francisco J hear a rich story on At- 
torney John C. Curtain, who is passing his honey- 
moon with the Palace Hotel as the base of activities. 
Several years ago when Curtain was a patrolman, he 
was in San Francisco on a visit, and as he had cov- 
ered the Los Angeles Chinatown heat for five years, 
he naturally dropped around to the Grand avenue 
section to compare notes with the San Francisco 
patrolmen. He introduced himself to one of them, 
and told of his duties at home. “How long have you 
been in Chinatown?” the San Franciscan asked. 
“Five years” Jack replied. “Gee! You must own it 
now” the other remarked. Curtain assured his new 
friend he did not do things that way, but was only 
scorned for his attitude. It is well known how Cur- 
tain worked his way up to sergeant, passed his bar 
examinations, was appointed deputy prosecutor, and 
finally established himself as a lawyer, the reward 
of his endeavors being the hand of a young woman 
he had long wooed: One day this week Jack was 
stopped on Market street bv his old-time Chinatown 
acquaintance. They passed the greetings,. and the 
San Francisco policeman asked Curtain where he 
was staying. “At the Palace” Jack told him. “Aha. 
T thought you’d come to it in time” the other 
laughed, and passed on his way, rejoicing over one 
sinner that had repented. 


Griffith Would Now a Theater Build 


Griffith J. Griffith’s latest excursion into the lime- 
light, the proposition to donate to the city a Greek 
theater, with a seating capacity of 30,000, located in 
Vermont Canyon, Griffith Park, has caused Hittle ex- 
citement in local civic circles. It is only a short time 
since the colonel had himself made the center of in- 
terest in a sort of Chamber of Commerce parade, 
when he offered the city an observatory, to be built 
on Mount Hollywood, the construction of which, 
Griffith now says, will be delayed. The first argu- 
ment against the theater is its inaccessibility, and 
even with good car service, it is a long way from 
the centers of population. Yet it is the colonel’s own 
business if he wants to spent $50,000 or $100.000 in 
that way. I have always been inclined to avoid criti- 
cism of Griffith J. Griffith, but he makes it hard for 
his friends to speak for him by continually broaching 
stich ideas as these, ostensibly for the good of the 
city, but in which the self-advertising is out of all 
proportion to the benefits to be derived by Los An- 
geles. ] cannot refrain from quoting the words of 
former Governor Henry T. Gage, in his address to 
the jury at the Griffith trial. in which he accounted 
for the gift of Griffith Park to the city on the ground 
of worthlessness. “It is the natural breeding ground 
of the horned toad, the rattlesnake and the jackass 
rabbit” Gage declared. “and so barren is it that not 
even the ubiquitous gum tree can find therein »“y 
means of subsistence.” If Mr. Griffith is sincere in 
his desire for public uplift, there are more practical 
means of proving it than by building a huge open 
air theater out in the San Feliz hills. 








By W. Francis Gates 

at the headquarters of the 
Federation of Music Clubs, 
to offer the $10,000 prize for the best 
American opera, brings out the state- 
ment that no plot will be acceptable 
which is of the kind found in “Thais,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’ and “The Jew- 
cis <o8F In other words 
the plot must be of a perfectly lady- 
“Thais,” the leading 
character ig converted and hies herself 


Inquiry 


which is 


the Madonna.” 


like variety. In 


to a nunnery—in this $10,000 concoc- 


tion no one must go to nunnery—or 
monkery. In “Cavalleria,” one gentle- 
man bites another gentleman’s ear; in 
the prize opera plot, no gentleman (or 
lady) must so conduct himself. In “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” the heroine 
is an illegitimate child—all children 
must look well to their parents, in the 
forthcoming opera. In “Carmen,” the 
chief character both smokes cigarettes 
and does alluring steps around the 
sulky Don Jose; tobacco is to be taboo 
in the Los Angeles production, unless 
used in a perfectly proper manner and 
unaccompanied by alluring wiggles. 


Yvonne de Treville, lyric soprano, has 
been in the city for the last week ar- 
ranging for a concert appearance here 
in February. She was the guest of 
Mmes. L. J. Selby,.and W. H. Jamison 
and HE, J. Marshall, and also of the 
Dominant Club at a special affair Sat- 
urday afternoon. Miss de Treville has 
decided not to render unto the Hastern 
Caesars the things they consider theirs, 
but to strike across the country and 
make her concert dates with the local 
managers herself. This acting as your 
own advance agent has certain advan- 
tages—largely social—which may com- 
pensate for the lack of dignity the pro- 
cedure involves. It would cost on an 
average about $50 a date to secure it, 
by this plan, while the eastern whole- 
saler would want about $300 to do the 
same thing—and then would tax the 
local manager about $200 more than 
the artist would charge him. Conse- 
quently, the artist can sell more con- 
certs on that basis than the wholesaler 
can. On the other hand, the Eastern 
wholesale manager can force local 
managers to take artists they do not 
want in order to get those they do 
want. So there you are. But one thing 
is certain, and that is that de Treville 
is getting a lot more publicity by this 
procedure of interviewing interview- 
ergs than she would by having the ordi- 
nary reams of “flimsy” mailed out from 
the office of a New York manager. I 
know—from several years experience 
in consigning thousands of pages of it, 
carefully, Kindly hut positively, in the 
waste basket. 

Furthermore, the opera which is to 
bring riches to an aspiring and un- 
known composer must not savor of 
“aust,” as there is a certain Satanic 
atmosphere therein which is avowedly 
foreign to a woman’s club gathering; 
“Louise” also is on the index expurga- 
torious, as that long winded young 
woman should have remained at home 
with her tiresome parents and eschewed 
the joy of living. “Pagliacci” also is 
barred on account of one gentleman in- 
considerately sticking a Knife into an- 
other—only slaps on the wrist will be 
permitted in the Los Angeles opera. 
“T, Africaine”’ is suggestive of persons 
of color in leading roles; any one at all 
off-color in the coming opera is limited 
to the position of second maid or assist- 
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ant cook. Nor must Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” be consulted, as no club woman 
now-a-days would for a minute con- 
Sider the wealth of her daughter's fian- 
ce. Verdi is barred in toto; for what 
member of this Federation ever sat 
through “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “The 
Masked Ball,” “Aida” or “Othello” with- 
out pains of ingrowing conscience? 
And Herodiade or Salome! Wow, wow! 
Mention them not in clubdom. 


And then we come to Wagner. Did 
not Lohengrin leave Elsa because she 
asked too many questions? And who 
would dare suggest for a moment, even 
in an opera plot, that the eternal fem- 


inine is to be limited in her inquiries | 


as to the comings and goings of the 
other sex? And in ‘Tristan and Isolde” 
a love potion is concocted which carries 
certain characters beyond the wonted 
restraint of a club meeting—in this 
opera, made for money, all must be 
sedate and subject to the maxims laid 
down in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Nor may any harmonies be appropriat- 
ed from the Nibelungen Ring, owing 
to the rather chaotic condition of the 


relationships of certain gods and hu- |! 


as seen through Mr. Wagner’s 
spectacles. Down with the suggestive 
augmented ninth chords and porno- 
graphic unresolved sevenths of Bey- 
reuth! 


mans, 


Remain only Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, 
Walter Damrosch and Reginald De Ko- 
ven. But stop! Damrosch’s “Scarlet 
Letter” introduced a character not 
available to club membership—that lets 
Walter out. Noris “Robin Hood” above 
Suspicion, with its laudatory references 
to nut brown ale; nothing stronger 
than “punch with care” may be quaffed 
here in 1915. And the very life of “Pin- 
afore’ depends upon the reprehensible 
old party who “mixed those children 
up,” a proceeding which, in these en- 
lightened days of civil service hospitals, 
could not possibly occur, as each in- 
cubator cell is numbered, and each 
happy mother given a corresponding 
number to hold in her hand. And so, 
alack and alas, what is left to the poor 
librettist? All of the accidents and in- 
cidents and habits and frailties of hu- 
manity are disbarred. Recourse is left 
only to Mary Wilkins Freeman, Clara 
Louise Burnham and Edward Bok. 
Even the author of the “Little Peppers” 
series is persona non grata, as there 
must be no “hot stuff’ in the tales this 
coming master work would tell. And I 
am rather inclined to the opinion that 
Edward Bok has the best and possibly 
only chance, if by any manner of 
means one of the local morning dailies 
can be kept out of the running, 


At the meeting of the Music Teachers 
Association, at San Francisco, July 7 
to 10, part of the entertainment pre- 
pared is as follows: Reception at the 
St. Francis hotel, July 7, concert by the 
San Francisco members, San Diego 
eoncert, organ recital and banquet, 
Wednesday an address by Mrs. W. H. 
Jamison, Los Angeles, recitals by Fran- 
ces Thoroughman, Pierre Doullet, FE. C. 
Giffin, S. Ateweieaeandc J. C. (Garth, 
supper in Oakland and a concert in the 
Berkeley open air theater. Thursday, 
July 10, business meeting, addresses by 
Cc. F. Edson and Fred Root and con- 
cert by the Beel quartet, of San Fran- 
cisco; evening, a program by the 
Brahms quintet of Los Angeles, with 
Mrs. L. J. Selby as soloist. Probably 
the next meeting of the convention will 
be held in Los Angeles in 1914, with a 
return to San Francisco or Oakland for 





Pera tt, 





1915. Owing to the distance involved 
and the lack of interest among mu- 
Sicians, these meetings are rather lo- 


ealized. The ructions among the mem- 
bers of the fraternity in San Francisco 


inake that local association only par- | 
tlally representative of the musicians | 


of the Bay City. 


Last 
Pietro Buzzi, assisted by Nicolo Giulu, 
flute, Juis Kraft, violin, and Glenora 
Zink, piano, gave a recital at the 
Gamut Club: Juanita Powers, Maria 
Elizabeth Payne, Ester Liver- 
sidge, Mabel Peck, Clyde Pearson, 
Clara) Anderson, Julie Barre, Carolyn 
Hall, Eva Swalley, Alice Capron, Eva 
Camarillo, Adela Levy, Madge Thomp- 
son, Evangeline Carrol, Mimes. Theo- 
dere Payne, Alena Bucklas, Eliberto 
Arnaz, also Luis Kraft and Roy Nelson, 
Mr. Buzzi has also printed an addition- 
al list of pupils who, he states, 
unable to appear on this program.” 

Henry Schoenfeld is in Denver this 
week, conducting the singing of the 
Los Angeles Turnverein Germania at 
the national meeting of the Turners. 
At this meeting, probably action will 
be taken concerning the proposed inter- 
national meeting of German singing 
societies for Los Angeles in 1915. 


A. Clark and wife have left 
In 


Hdwin 
Los Angeles for a trip to Europe. 
Munich they will 
Jr., to attend the Munich Wagner fes- 
tival. Adolf Willhartitz, who has stu- 
dios with the Clarks, already is in Lon- 
don, Where he will meet Harley Hamil- 
ton and Dr, Kurtz. 


Mer. Behymer has added Charles W. 
Clark to his list of Philharmonic at- 
tractions for next season. Clark is one 
of the best American bassos singing 
in Europe and will be a welcome relief 
from the sopranos and tenors, 


Last Monday evening, Frances Nast, 
violinist, T. T. Drill, bass, Grace Ma- 
bee, soprano, Lucia Laria, harp, and 
Martha Storer, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram at the new Abbey hotel, Eighth 
and Figueroa. 


Misses Herberger, Knight, Minkin, 
Mohr and Ciesielaka gave a graduation 
program from the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory, at Blanchard Hall Tuesday 
night, 


Prof. Griggs Culture Lecture Courses 

Edward Howard Griggs, A. M. L. 
H. D., former Stanford professor of 
ethics, now a prominent figure on the 
national lecture platform, will begin 
one of his two courses at Cumnock 
Wednesday morning at eleven o’clock. 
The evening course will start Wednes- 
day night. It will be Prof. Griggs’ first 
appearance on the coast since leaving 
Palo Alto. The morning course, de- 
signed primarily for clubwomen, “Art 
and the Human Spirit,” “The Meaning 
and Relations of Sculpture, Painting, 
Poetry and Music,” includes the fol- 
lowing dates and lectures: July f, 
“The Expression and Interpretation of 
Humans Lite in Art:” July 3) “The 
Primitive Sources of Art;” July 5, “The 
Race, the Epoch and the Individual in 
Art;” July 8, “The Meaning and Func- 
fon of sculpture air Painting, July 
12, “The Meaning and Function of Mu- 
sic:” July 12, “The Meaning and 
Function of Poetry:” July 16, “Litera- 
ture and Liberal Culture;” July 16, 
‘Beauty and the Culture of the Spirit.” 
Lecture course II, which starts the 
evening of July 2, on the general topic. 
“Human Progress, a Study of Modern 
Civilization,” will include the follow- 
ing sub-topics: July 2, “What Is 
Progress?” July 4, “The Causes of 
Human FProgress:” July 7, “Elements 
of the Ideal of Life;” July 9, “Historic 
Sources of Modern Civilization;” July 
11, “Womanhood and Human Prog- 
ress:” July 14, “The Problem of Social 
Reform.” July 15, ‘“‘The Social Idea in 
Modern Civilization;” July 16, “Educa- 
tion and Democracy.” 


meet W. A. Clark, | 


night the @ollowing pupils of | 


“are | 
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EFORE closing the house 
fill a trunk or box with 
your valuable Silverware, 
Gut Mokass, “China, teic eee 
put it in our Strong Vault 
| where it will be protected 
from all harm until you re- 
1 Uae 
| Gather together all your 
i valuable papers—Insurance 
Policies, Deeds, Stock Cer- 
tificates, etc., and put them 
in our Safe Deposit Vault. 
Boxes rent at $2.50 or more 
yearly, The storage charges 
are very reasonable. 


< LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINES BANK 


SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 
Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 


Professional ang Business 


Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL c. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 








JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES _ 





FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S Broad- 
Way. Main 937; Home F8037 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
TJ. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


June 17, 1913, 

Non-coal. 014865, 
NOTICE is hereby given that Annie A. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on Feb. 
19, 1912, made homestead entry No. 014865, 
for Lot 4, Sec. 4, Lots 1, 2; NUNEY, Sec. 
3, Township 1 8., Range 20 W., 8. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
ie day of August, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock 
at 

Claimant names as witnesses: Mrs. Kate 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Jacob H. Rich- 
ter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Mark Venamon, of 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Emery La sSyzsck, of 
Santa Moniea. Cal. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 





Although “The Yellow Jacket” has 
been making one of the successes of 
the season at the Morosco, the sched- 
wed production of the big American 
drama, “The Builders,” could not be 
postponed to allow for a second week 
of the Chinese drama, and Sunday aft- 
ernoon the first production of the new 
play will be given, with William Des- 
mond, Harrison Hunter, Francis Ring 
and other popular members of the Mo- 
rosco company cast in roles which will 
allow them wide scope for their talents. 
“The Builders” was a big suecess in 
New York, and in the hands of the Mo- 
rosco company should prove one of its 
best offerings. The scenic environment 
allows of several unusual effects, which 
will be prepared with the usual Moroseco 
perfection. 
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By Everett Carroll Maxwell 

Just why so much rivalry should ex- 
ist between the east and the west in 
respect to native art is not altogether 
clear in the mind of the 
layman. That one particular 
community can remain the 
of so vast a land as ours is, or should 
be long ere this, an exploded idea. Art, 
like music or any of the other esthetic 
products of the mind, is the direct re- 
sult of civilization and culture and as 
soon as conditions are ready to receive 
it art is bound to find lodgment regard- 
less of time or place. 
than four years ago there came to 
California from Chicago a painter who 
possessed more individual distinction 
in the field of landscape art than had 


Cit on 


any of his contemporaries up to that 


time, or at least as much. This painter 
was William Wendt, now one of the 
foremost landscapists of America and 
unquestionably one of the most thor- 
oughly comprehensive interpreters of 
western nature living today. 


It seems strange that Mr. Wendt’s 
permanent removal from eastern art 
activities should cause even a passing 
comment on the part of his host of 
friends and patrons who seem to for- 
get that this able painter has for more 
than ten years depended almost wholly 
upon the matchless west for his com- 
positions. Ten years ago Mr. Wendt 
found himself at Los Gatos, California, 
on a sunny December day. He was de- 
lighted with the strange novelty of the 
idea that at last he had found a land 
where one may work out of doors the 
year round. At that time he passed six 
months sketching in and about San 


Jose, Monterey, and Santa Barbara. He | 


made the most of his unusual oppor- 
tunity and as a result he found upon 
returning to Chicago that he possessed 
enough finished canvases to fill one en- 
tire wall in the fall exhibition of the 
Art Institute. Despite the fact that the 
east and middle west claimed Mr. 


Wendt as their own and scorned the | 
idea of a western affiliation, the day , 


his collection was placed on publie view 


marked the birth of a new force in the. 
'Wendt’s first conspicuous success 


embryo which will one day be known 
as a school of western art. 
feeling, so virile, so fresh and original, 
were these California studies that they 
created what might be termed a sen- 
sation. Whenever Mr. Wendt’s western 
canvases are shown in Philadelphia, 
New York, or Washington, they Seem 
to possess a strange magic that at- 


tracts and holds the spectator. 


This, I think, is not alone due to the | 


fact that the average easterner looks 
upon a collection of western landscapes 


as a kind of glorified guide book to a 


much heralded wonderland beyond the 
Rockies. Wendt’s canvases seem to 
breathe the real spirit of the west apart 
from the grandeur of their subjects, the 
beauty of their long, curving lines, the 
dazzling light and color of their fore- 
grounds and the subtle purples of their 
distances. He has succeeded in dis- 
covering what few eastern men who 
attempt to paint western nature at 
sight ever do discover and that it is 
exquisite refinement of color that char- 
acterizes all western landscape. The 
majority of artists who attempt to de- 
pict on canvas the matchless peauty of 
desert and foothill and rolling mesa 
lands deem it necessary to load their 
pallets with all the lurid colors ob- 
tainable and glue them upon the can-~ 
vas with Titanic strokes. Such paint- 
ers miss completely the real charm of 
the subject and their feeble efforts 


intelligent ' 


art center - 


A little more> 


So Dis ig 





when publicly exposed in the art cap- | 
itals of the east only disgust the crit- 
ics and art lovers and western art is 
the loser thereby. The eastern painter 
reasons that if California is the land 
of vivid sunshine he must therefore 
paint it in vivid orange and relative 
tones, while as a matter of fact vivid | 
sunlight wraps hill and valley in a/| 
soft golden gray veil and tones high- 
lights and shadows in subtle gradua- 
tions of mauve and lavender and topaz 
tints. This secret Mr. Wenct learned 
early in his career aS a painter of 
western subjects and never do we find 
his color harsh or crude. 


x 





Mr. Wendt’s canvases are at all times 
marked by a virile individuality and 
strength of handling which at times 
almost dwarfs the sentiment of the 
subject. This painter has not always 
been so much of an idealist as he has 
grown to be since he took up a perma- 
nent residence in California. To de- 
clare him a complete idealist even now 
Would. be far from the truth. Yn the 
course of his several years residence 
in the southwest we have seen him de- 
velop from a literalist to a near-ideal- 
ist and the transition has been a sub- 
tle, but a convincing, one. At no time 
in this artist’s career will he be other 
than a reasoning painter. That is to 
say, his sentiment will never overbal- 
ance his mind. He knows his craft as 
do few American painters and he bends 
it to fit every mood of nature. Of late 
years this process has become less 
studied, more spontaneous, and more 
easily accomplished, and his work has 
gained perceptibly thereby. 


o 





To a large degree Mr. Wendt’s art is 
a result of western environment, for it 
was only in 1898 and 1899 that he saw 
Europe with the eyes of a student. He! 
was born in a small village in Ger- 
many, February 20, 1865, and came to 
America when a little lad. He has stu- 
died under no master but it entirely 
self-taught, yet today his name is en- 
rolled among the strongest landscape 
painters in America—who have no 
equals in Europe. Following Mr. 
ins 
America he went to England and 
France and sketched for more than two 
years. In this progressive period his 
pictures show a decided change in 
color. The gray days and somber seas 
of Cornwall, where many of his hest 
canvases were painted, make a distinct | 
contrast to the poppy-dashed fields and 
purple shadows of California, It was a 
useful experience, for the trip to Eng- 
land had the effect of curbing his en- 
thusiastic faney and refining and chas- 
tening his aboriginal love for pure 
eolor. A short visit to France allowed 
him to exhibit in the salon, while a 
little earlier he enjoyed the hospitality 
of the very conservative Royal Acad- 

| 





emy. 
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The success of William Wendt at the 
recent exhibition of the Society of 
Western Artists at the Art Institute in 
Chicago, where his large and beautiful 
California landscape “Sunny Slopes” 
won the Fine Arts Building prize of 
$500, recalls the fact that only a year 
ago, at the exhibition of the Society of 
American Artists, held in the same gal- 
lery, a canvas by this artist entitled 
“The Silence of the Night” won an 
honorable mention, a cash prize of 
$100, and a purchaser in the Art Insti- 
tute itself. The honor that recently 
came to Mr. Wendt in Chicago is but 
one of many. He took the second 
Yerkes prize in the exhibition of the 
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& SAVINGS BAN KK. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Scuthwest 


Capital and Reserve, $3,400,000 
Resources More Than $47,500,000 


on Term Savings Accounts 
A and on 6 Months’ Certifi- 

cates of Deposit. Interest 
on these Term Accounts is cred- 
ited twice a year—January ist 
and July ist. This interest, if not 
withdrawn, will bear interest the 
same as the principal; $1.00 is 
sufficient to begin a Term Sav- 
ings Account. 


Of on Special Savings Ac- 
fm counts, and on 90-Day 
Certificates of Deposit. 
Interest on these Special Savings 
Accounts is computed = every 
month on the minimum monthly 





palance, providing it does not 
fall below $300. This is an ideal 
account for idle funds awaiting 
investment. Withdrawals may be 
made by check without present- 
ing the pass-book. 


The Above Savings Accounts are 
Exempt from Taxation 





Security Building—5Sth & Spring 
Equitable Branch—tst & Spring 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles | 


Chicago Society of Artists in 1893; the 
Young Fortnightly prize in I897; a: 
bronze medal at the Pan-American Ex- 
position in Buffalo in 1901; the silver 
medal in an exposition in St. Louis in 
1904; the Chan prize in Chicago in 
1904; an honorable mention in the ex- 
hibition of the Chicago Society of Art- 
ists, 1905; the silver medal of the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, St, Louis, 
1909; and others of more or less con- 
sequence. Mr. Wendt is a member of 
the Chicago Society of Artists, the 
Painters of the Far West, the Society 
of Western Artists, president of the 
California Art Club, and in the open- 
ing of 1912 ne was made an associate 
member of the National Academy. 





“Vellow Jacket” Goes to Second Week 

Nothing that has ever been seen on a 
local stage has proved such a distinct 
novelty as “The Yellow Jacket,” which 
the Moroseo company is giving So ex- | 
cellent a production. The first week of 
this Chinese play of universal philoso- 
phy, love and laughter has been inade- 
quate to satisfy the demand for seats, 
and a second week is announced to be- 
gin with the Sunday matinee. The pro- 
duction at the Morosco is exceedingly 
picturesque and the players are finding 
exceptional opportunity, essentially as- 
sisting in imparting a wonderful Orien- 
tal atmosphere that holds the interest. 
William Desmond, Harrison Hunter, 
Howard Seott, Francis Ring, Grace 
Valentine and others of the company 
are giving delightful characterizations 
of their difficult Chinese roles, and the 
production in every detail is of more 
than ordinary worth. ; 





Miss Jean Webster has just signed 
with Henry Miller to dramatize ‘Dad- 
dv-Long-Legs” next autumn. Miss 
Webster's new novel. entitled “Some 
Day Soon,” will be ready for publica- 
tion next spring. 


Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, a 
noted lecturer from New York, 
comes to Cumnock Hall next week 
to deliver two courses of lectures 
upon most interesting subjects. A 
morning course (eight lectures) on 
“Art and the Human Spirit: The 
Meaning and Relations of Sculpture, 

{ 
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Painting, Poetry and Music,” will 


open on Tuesday morning, July 1, 
at 11 o’clock; while an evening 
course (eight lectures) on “Human 
Progress: A Study of Modern Civ- 
ilization,” will open on Wednesday 
evening, July 2, at 8 o’clock. The 
lectures will continue on alternate 
days. Dr. Griggs appeals strongly 
to cultured and thoughtful people 
and his courses will doubtless be 
well attended. Tickets may he had 
at Parker’s bookstore on Broadway, 
and at Cumnock Hall. Single lec- 
tures, 50 cents; either course, $3.00; 
both courses, $5.00. 


NOTICE OF CONTEST. 
Department of the Interior, United States 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California. 
May 24, 1913. 

To Myrtle F. Powell of Los Angeles, Cal., 
contestee: 
You are hereby notified that George Wil- 
son who gives 1713 Eagle St., Los Angeles, 


Cal., as his post-office address, did on 
April 24, 1918, file in this office his duly 
corroborated application to contest and 
secure the cancellation of your Timber 
and Stone application, serial No. 018061, 
made March 18, 1918, for the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter and the 
west half of the southwest quarter of 
Section 11, and the northwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter Section 14, Town- 
ship 1 south, Range 17 west, San Ber- 
nardino Meridian, and as grounds for his 
contest he alleges that said land has been 
filed upon as stone and timber land, that 
said land is not stone and timber land but 
is farming land gnd agricultural in char- 
acter and is suitable for entry and home- 
stead. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 
the said allegations will be taken by this 
office as having been confessed by you, 
and your said entry will be cancelled 
thereunder without your further right to 
be heard therein, either before this office 
or on appeal, if you fail to file in this 
office within twenty days after the fourth 
publication of this notice, as shown below, 
your answer, under oath, specifically 
meeting and responding to these allega- 
tions of contest, or if vou fail within that 
time to file in this office due proof that 
you have served a copy of your answer on 
the said contestant either in person or by 
registered mail. If this service is made 
by the delivery of qa copy of your answer 
to the contestant in person, proof of such 
service must be either the said contest- 
ant’s written acknowledgment of his re- 
ceipt of the copy, showing the date of its 
receipt, or the affidavit of the person by 
whom the delivery was made stating 
when and where the copy was delivered; 
if made by registered mail, proof of such 
service must consist of the affidavit of the 
person by whom the copy was mailed 
stating when and the post office to which 
it was mailed. and this affidavit must bs 
accompanied by the postmaster’s receipt 
for the letter. 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you de- 
sire futur> notieos to he sent to you. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
oO, R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 











Oscar Wilde's play, “The Importance 
of Being Earnest,” was given a clever 
production by the Amateur Players 
Tuesday night at the Gamut Club, with 
Mrs. Stephen W. Dorsey, Mrs. Ralph 


Williams, Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mrs. Nor- | 


man Macbeth, Mrs. Henry Daly, Mr. 
George Zimmer, Mr. Charles Miner 
Stearns, and Mr. H. R. Boynton, ZJr,., 
as the players. Mrs. Hancock Banning, 
the new president of the club, was as- 
sisted by her officers, Mrs. Michael J. 


Connell, Mrs. Roy Jones, Mrs. Edwin T. | 


Ear] and Mrs. Horace Wing, vice presi- 
dents; Mrs. James Soutter Porter, sec- 
retary, and Miss Inez Clark, treasurer. 
The directors of the club include Mrs. 
Allan C. Balch, Mrs. L. N. Brunswig, 
Mrs. Wesley Clark, Mrs, Guy Cochran, 
Mrs. Robert Farquhar, Mrs. William 
May Garland, Mrs. West Hughes, Mrs. 
Charles H. McKinstry, Mrs. Joseph 
Sartori, Mrs. Fielding Stilson, Mrs. 


Russell McD. Taylor, Mrs. Henry Van | 


Dyke, Mrs. Sidney Wiles and Miss An- 
nis Van Nuys. 
dancing was enjoyed. 


Wednesday evening at twilight, in | 


the garden of her mother’s home at 994 
West Thirtieth street, Mrs. Clara 
Cross, daughter of Mrs. Estelle Smith, 
was married to Mr. Ralq P. Dignowity. 
Mrs. William Henry Cline was matron 
of honor, and Mr. Cline acted as best 
man, while wee Jackie Cross served as 
ring bearer for his mother. The bride 
wore white silk charmeuse with a large 
garden hat, and Mrs. Cline was in pink 
and white. The guests included Mr. 
and Mrs. Cloyd Lott, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Alfred Thompson, Miss Eva 
Drummond, Miss Sally McFarland, Mr. 
Paul Grim and Mrs. Jack Okey. Fol- 
lowing the ceremony dinner was served, 
the table charmingly decorated with 
pink sweet pease. Afterward dancing 
was enjoyed, and the young people 
slipped away for their wedding tour. 


Miss Margaret Bache and Mr. Ches- 
terfield Crank were united in marriage 
Tuesday evening at St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, the service being read by 
the rector, the Rev. George Davidson. 
The church was bowered with daisies 
and greenery, the altar being banked 
with Shastas, while the chancel rail 
was woven with huckleberry studded 
with daisies. The bride wore white 
crepe meteor satin, trimmed with rose 
point and pearl garniture. Her veil 
was caught with orange blossoms and 
she carried an arm shower of lilies of 
the valley. Miss Carolyn Bache, her 
twin sister, who was maid of honor, 
was in ivory satin with Chantilly lace 
trimming, and wore a bridesmaid’s veil 
of white tulle with a wreath of pink 
rosebuds. Her bouquet was of pink 
Killarney roses. The bridesmaids in- 
cluded Miss Ione Thompson, Miss Har- 
riet Maile, Miss Ethel Crowell, Miss 
Jane Darling of Salt Lake and Miss 
Katherine Kessler of San Francisco, 
all garbed in varying shades of pink 
crepe meteor with gold lace trimmings 
and veiling of marquisette. They car- 
ried long-handled French baskets brim- 
ming with sweet pease. Little Rachel 
Crowell, in a filmy white frock, with 
pink ribbons, acted as flower girl. Mr. 
Horace Elder was best man and the 
groomsman were Messrs. Julian Clark, 
Robert Haynes, Edwin Heinzeman, Will 
Brown and Roy Miller. Mrs. L. D. 
Bache gave a reception for the young 
couple at the family home on Norwood 
street following the ceremony. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crank are enjoying a wedding 
trip, at the conclusion of which they 
will live in this city. 


Another pretty wedding was that of 
Miss Delight Stevens, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, W. E. Stevens, to Mr. Paul 
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Drennan Dodds, which took place in 
the garden of the bride’s home, 1079 
West Thirty-ninth street. An altar was 
erected beneath a great willow tree 
where the ceremony was pronounced 
by the Rev, William Horace Day. The 
bride wore a robe of charmeuse satin 
trimmed with duchesse lace, and her 
tulle veil was caught with lilies of the 
valley, which flowers she carried as an 
arm shower. The bridesmaids, Miss 
Marian Moses, Miss Gertrude McClel- 
lan, Miss Grace DeLano, Miss Mary 
McGuire, Miss Sylvia Tischauser and 
Miss Katherine Sturtevant, were in 
crepe gowns varying from deep rose to 
pale pink, and their arm bouquets were 
of pink sweet pease. Mr. Harl Myers 
acted as best man. A wedding supper 
was served in the gardens, which were 
aglow with electric Hghts. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodds will live with Mrs. Dodds’ 
parents for a time after their return 
from their wedding trip, pending the 


| building of their own home. 
After the performance , 


Tuesday at noon, Miss Ethel A. 
Bown and Mr. Karl H. Millendorf were 
united in marriage by Dr. Locke at 
the First Methodist Church. The bride 
who comes from Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently graduated from the Ohio State 
University, where she was a member 
of the Delta Delta Delta sorority. The 
groom is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, and is now established 
in business in this city. After the 
ceremony, a wedding breakfast was 
served for them by Mr. and Mrs. James 
A. Foshay at their home, 1028 West 
Sixth street, The dining room and 
table were charmingly decorated in 
Shasta daisies and asparagus plum- 
osus. Covers were laid for Mr. and 
Mrs. Middendorf, Mr. and Mrs. James 
A. Foshay, Miss Foshay and Miss 
Amick, 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Crutcher and 
their children will pass the summer at 


' Hermosa Beach. 


One of the prettiest parties of the 
season was that given by the girls 
of the Phi Delta Chi sorority in the 
gardens of the Lee Phillips home in 
Berkeley Square. Lanterns in the sor- 
ority colors, green and white were 
strung on strands of ferns and blos- 
soms, and one corner of the gardens 
was floored for the dancing. Small 
tables were scattered in the tennis 
courts, where refreshments Were Serv- 
ed, and there was a musical program. 
The young hostesses were assisted by 
Mrs. Lee Phillips, Mrs. George A. Cas- 
well, “Mrs. QO. Cl ervanrt, Jigs, J. Ft. 
Williams, Mrs, W. T. Johnston, Mrs. 
Walter Hughes, Mrs. Abel Leonard, 
Miss Grace Wilshire and Miss Ida B. 
Lindley. The members of the sorority 
include: Miss Lucile Phillips, Miss 
Marion Wigmore, Miss May Johnston, 
Miss Eleanor Banning, Miss Edythe 
Bryant, Miss Charlotte Winston, Miss 
Martha Woolwine, Miss Margaret 
Leonard, Miss Marjorie Tufts, Miss 
Dorothy Williams, Miss Marie McCoy, 
Miss Mary Scott. Miss Florence John- 
son, Miss Bernice Finlavson, Miss 
Mary Hughes, Miss Helen Burke, Miss 
Lois Davis, Miss Margaret Johnston, 
Miss Helen Kirkpatrick and Miss 
Helen Higgins. 

Captain William Banning and his 
nephews, Messrs. Joseph Banning, UJr., 
Hancock Banning, Jr., George W. Ban- 
ning and Master William Banning en- 
tertained Thursday evening at Cap- 
tain Banning’s beautiful residence at 
Thirty-first and Hoover with a delight- 
ful dancing party for the younger set. 


Mrs. Bri Conrov Kelley and Miss 
Emma Conroy entertained with a 
luncheon Tuesday at their home near 
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J. W. Robimson Co. 
Broadway and Third 


Community Silver 


—Reflecting the graceful artistry of Sheraton 
design,—in the Crest, symbolic of Louis XVI. 
times;—and patterned in the Sun-burst, that 
best stands for the simple dignity of the Geor- 
gian period. 


And this beauty of design—this significant pat- 
terning is thought out on silver-ware as inex- 
pensive as ordinary plate! 


Sheffield Plate 


—harmonizing perfectly with the formality of 
a dinner, — great flat serving trays, broad- 
mouthed water pitchers, closely covered Tu- 
reens, and a Coffee Service in the simplicity of 
Colonial designing. 


Che Silver-Clean-Pan 


—to keep your Community Silver and Shef- 
field plate bright and shining—without any of 
the drudgery of silver polishing. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
318 Broadway, Los Angeles 


Lankershim in compliment to Mrs. 
John Howard and Mrs. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee, Jr., who are are guest of Lieuten- 
ant General and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee 
of Magnolia avenue. The small tables 
at which luncheon was served were 
decked in sweet pease, the same blos- 
soms being used throughout the house, 
Guests of the afternoon included Mrs. 
Rurton Green, Mrs. Leo Chandler, Mrs, 
Nathaniel Myrick, Mrs. Henry Owen 
Eversole, Mrs. Guy Barham, Mrs. Harry 
Robinson, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Nathan- 
iel Chandler, Mrs. Walter E. Leeds, 
Mrs. Nat Wilshire, Mrs. Chester Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. John Mott, Mrs. Henry 
McKee, Mrs. John V. Eliot, Mrs. Carrol 
Allen, Mrs. BE. Avery McCarthy, Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. J. 
W. Montgomery, Mrs. M. J. Connell, 
Mrs. Edward Bosbyshell, Mrs. Will In- 
nis, Mrs. Kent Parrott, Mrs. O. W. 
Childs, Mrs. John Nivin, and the Misses 
Echo Allen, Lucy Clark, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Mollie Adelia Brown and Cora 
Auten. 
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CORSET SHOp 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
| Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Tuesday evening an informal dinner 
party was presided over by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ozra W. Childs, who are occupy- 
ing the Johnston home in St. James 
Park. Covers were laid for Mr, and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Chandler, Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo 
Morgan, and Miss Emmaline Childs. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Kahn will leave 


next week for a stay at Catalina. Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 


Phone Colorado 5523 
Miss Virginia Walsh, daughter of 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh, will pass 
the summer abroad, taking the outing 
in company with her aunt and uncle, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Axton Jones of 
San Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst, who 
have been at the Bryson for several 
months, are enjoying a motor trip 
through the north. 


Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley and Mrs. 
Thomas Caldwell Ridgeway entertain- 
ed with two luncheons this week, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, in honor of Mrs 
Andrew J. Copp, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Johnson, Jr., and 
their family are at Hermosa Beach for 
the summer, 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis A. Groff an- 
nounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Alice Groff to Mr. Woodford 
Davisson, son of Mrs. J. H. Davisson 
of Westlake avenue. 


Dr. and Mrs. Moses Avery, Miss 
Florence Avery and Mr. Gordon Avery 
are occupying the Avery summer home 
at Venice, 


Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff will 
return soon from their European trip. 
‘They have been visiting in New York 
since their landing. 


Formal announcement is made by 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel A. McMillan of 
2626 Normandie ave., of the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Margaret 
Louise McMillan, to Mr. Karel Hugo 


Visscher of this city. 


Monday evening, July 14, has been 
set as the date of the marriage of Miss 
Annis Van Nuys, daughter of Mrs. I. 
N. Van Nuys, to Mr. Richard Jewett 
Schweppe, whose engagement was re- 
eently announced. Mrs.’ Van Nuys 
and her daughter have recently return- 
ed from a trip to San Francisco. 


Mrs. Margaret Woodward and her 
little son, and Miss Carolina Wins- 
ton. who have been visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Flowers at Santa Monica, 
Will go™to" Point Comfort, Va. tor tie 
summer months. 


Mr. and Mrs, R. H. Howell of 1122 
West Seventh street have as house 
guest their daughter, Mrs. Mark B. 
Lewis of Birmingham, Alabama, and 
little Miss Mildred Lewis. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Byrne and two 
daughters and Master Byrne who have 
just returned from a stay at Coronado 
will enjoy a trip to Honolulu, 


At Hotel del Coronado 


Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zeehandelaar and 
Miss Lois Zeehandelaar have returned 
from a motoring trip to Coronado. 


Among the Los Angelans at the hotel 
recently were Mr. F. E, Batturs, gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific, Mr. F. J. Heid, Mr. Ben Kings- 
baker, Mrs. A. A. Kingsbaker, Miss 
Kingsbaker, Mr. and Mrs, S. B. Bailey, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Martyn Haenke, Mrs. 
M. M. Millard, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Wad- 
dell, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Copp, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Davidson, Miss Eliza- 
beth Bishop, Miss E. L. Kenney, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. N, Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. 
WW. Le. fammen, Mrsry ae sa renee, 
Mr. Harry Duffill, Mr. L. J. Webb and 
Mr, and Mrs. E. N. Wheelock. 


The author of “Tackling Matrimony,” 
George Lee Burton, writes that an ac- 
quaintance came to him in court re- 
cently and whispered with a grin: “A 
friend of mine told me the other eve- 
ning that she knew of three couples 
who had married on the strength of 
your story.’ Mr. Burton exclaims: 
“You can imagine my feeling of re- 
sponsibility.” Among the various 
voices for and against the advisability 
of marrying on $18 a week, which have 
been eloquent since the publication of 
“Tackling Matrimony,” Mr. Burton 
quotes that of one man: “I’m ashamed 
to tell you how little it costs us to live. 
And we live well, too; we don’t have a 
grapefruit when they are 25 cents 
apiece, but we do when they are 10 
mrelo. 




















“FLOWER-DAY” IN DRESDEN 


Whether a copy of those familiar col- 
lection days, so frequent 
geles, or their own invention, “‘Flower 
Day,” celebrated May 31, 
features ad 2 = aos) Be a It 
really begins two days before with a 
competition in decorated windows by 
various business firms. Several prizes 
were given for this contest and the 
artificial lowers for sale later are lav- 
ishly used in the decoration. Those 
firms making use of flowers buy them 
from the committee and are exempt 
from further molestation by the eight 
thousand school children and other 
people empowered to sell flowers, post 
cards and whatever they offer to raise 
money for the object chosen (in this 
case the sufferers from tuberculosis 
and the society for helping the young), 
Early in the morning the pedlars 
throng the streets, armed with a basket 
filled with the articles for sale, anda 
long tin tube with handle, with a slot 
in the top protected by a tongue so that 


ite LOS). li 


has 
resembling 


the coins can be pushed in, but not ex- | 


tracted. No change can be given, but 
the regular tariff can be paid, so the 
collecting is greatly simplified in this 
way. 

When one recalls the strict rules 
which used—and may still, “for all I 
know to the contrary—to govern the 
life of the young girl of the higher 
classes in Germany, it does seem revo- 
lutionary that even for charity, those 


many 








rules should be laid aside for the day | 


and young—and even grown—women, 
dressed in their light summer gowns, 
should be permitted the same freedom 
that we allow our American girls, and 
let them roam unattended in the city, 
parks, cafes, restaurants and private 
flats to solicit patronage. I have never 
really admired the custom with us un 
Tag Days, although our young people 
are quite used to a freedom that would 
appear license to most foreign nations; 
so it seemed totally out of place in 
Dresden. It was pathetically sad to see 
how the unwonted breaking down of 
formal customary barriers seemed real- 
ly to raise them anew and higher. The 
youths and maidens held carefully 
aloof from one another in most cases 
and ignored each other’s presence, in- 
stead of going about in pairs as our 
young people would do. IJ saw but one 
couple setting on a shady bench obliv- 
ious of any desire to sell flowers, and 
that one example remained a pleasing 
remembrance all day. In the afternoon 
one met a great many couples and 
groups that had coalesced in the labors 
of the day, and the Various articles 
they carried were divided among them 
so one offered the wares while the com- 
panion presented the money receptacie. 
And at the theater many of the society 
young women were fortunate in having 
officers as aids in doing the canvassing 
for custom and disposed of most of 
their many colored flowers, generally 
getting much more than the usual 
tariff. With the sentiment usually 
characteristic of “The Schone Deutsche 
Madschen” the possibilities seem end- 
less, but they may have had “the time 
of their life’ all the same. 
ek 

The afternoon was given up toa chil- 
dren’s flower parade in “Grosser Gar- 
ten,” the large park formerly the 
grounds of the first great Saxon ruler 
Augustus the Strong, where he lived a 
life of pleasure with his many mis- 
tresses. The great crowd of spectators 
made the interesting parade of all sorts 
of children’s wagons—many most beau- 
tifully decorated and surrounded by 
groups of fantastically-attired children 
—rather a farce. But a narrow passage 
was left through the throng, so little 
could be seen of the procession and 
even the distribution of prizes was im- 
possible. Every cafe and eating place 
in the park was full and hundreds— 
our party among them—were com- 
pelled to return to the town to procure 
coffee. At the newly built “Italian Vil- 
lage’—-a large roomy restaurant just 


What Are You Doing With Your Money? 


If you are 
earning 


not getting 


full power of your 


as high 
money. 


as 6% you are not realizing the 


Do You Want 6% and Safety? 
The Largest Financial Institution in the West Pays 6% 


and as a guarantee of absolute pr 


investment with 
964.53. 
(This 
Our 
Estate Company 
It has over 
out annually 
zation. 
For 
unbroken 


money is used 
institution is the 
in the World. 
30,000 holders of 
more in cash 
47 


years it and 


its entire paid-up capital and surplus 
in the upbuilding of our 
largest 
dividends than any 


its predecessors 
record of money back in full to the investor at any time. 


otection and safety it secures your 
of $16,884,- 


$15,000,000 tract.) 
Co-Operative Building and Reaf 
its stock and securities, 
other 


and pays 

Similar organi- 
V4 

have maintained a_ strict 


How To Start Getting 6°7 


Send or bring your money to 
pany (occupying its own thirteen 
at Broadway and Highth)—$1 or 


payable quarterly, for 90 days or longer up to 5 years 


the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
story million dollar office building 
more up to $10,000 will earn 6%, 
Send TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway at Eighth 


completed on the site of a former 
Italian fishing settlément, with capa- 


| cious garden, on the bank of the Elbe 


opposite the Court church and opera 
place—we found space enough, and 
with the cool breeze it was almost too 
refreshing after the eastern heat we 
had endured all day. 

3K * 


Here strolling bands of art students 


'in ancient costumes discoursed music 








(?) from a hand organ of ancient lin- 
eage. Flower sellers galore drew the 
reluctant pfennigs from the guests, 
while huge farm wagons filled with 
peasants (the art students) passed over 
the nearby Augustus Bridge. “Bocac- 
cio,” that musical witty operetta, was 
performed by the royal opera com- 
pany and special topical verses were 
added touching on the politics of the 
city and “Flower Day.’ Numerous con- 
certs by professional amateur artists 
took place hourly and military music 
was heard in every open space through 
the city. Theresa Matten, Dresdens 
former great Wagner singer, appeared 
at one concert—given at a large dress 
emporium—but did not sing; while the 
celebrated opera soloists rendered a su- 
perb program. Roof gardens were open 
for inspection for an entrance fee; 
dances were held in every hall and the 
whole town gave itself up to enjoy 
every hour of the day. The final 
amount collected and given totalled the 
sum of 300,000 marks. Last year a 
similar “Margarete Day” brought in 
the large sum of 250,000 marks, or 
about $60,000! The court appeared at 
the opera house and added no little to 
the glory of the occasion, 
K * * 


Dresden, except for its old houSes 
and peculiar architecture, is like any 
great cosmopolitan city and when one 
finds hundreds of tennis courts in use 
daily, and at an expense of but twenty 
eents an hour, football and volley ball 
games going on weekly, track practice 
and rowing clubs, one wonders how the 
German youth lived so many years with 
nothing but the turning and fencing 
clubs, till the bicycle arrived and the 
most strenuous exercise consisted in 
lifting the beer stein and straining the 
vocal chords at the “kneipe.” They 
even get on and off the electric trams 
while in motion, though a notice of the 
danger and “verboten”’ stares one in 
the face from every platform as well 
as “use the Jeft hand in alighting.” 

Dresden, June 6, 1913. Calin MoM. 


“A Jewish Child’s Book’ is the title 
of a little volume by Katherine Myr- 
tila Cohen just published by the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America. It 
contains twelve full-page illustrations 
in color of ceremoniais in the syna- 
gogue and home, each illustration be- 
ing accompanied by a verse descrip- 
tive of the ceremonial pictured. 
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A.FUSENOT GO. 
Necessities 


For Bathers 


Before you are off to the Beach you 
should inspect our splendid assort- 
ment of 
NEW BATHING SUITS 
BATHING SHOES 
BATHING CAPS 
Attractive Bathing Suits 
$2.50 up. 
Rubber Bathing Caps from 30c to 
(Sc, in quite an assortment of colors. 
Bathing Shoes from 25c up. 
Hygienic Combination Suits, for 
wearing under the bathing suit; 
priced from $1.00 up. 


from 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 


Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
_in order to save life and limb the Los 
i Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending :thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. °* 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 
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By Caroline Reynolds | 

So short a step is the absurd from 
the poetic that the fate of “Yellow 
Jacket,” the Chinese play given in a 
Chinese manner by the Morosco Pro- 
ducing Company would tremble in the 
balance, save for a production which, 
considering the necessarily short prep- 
aration given it, is little less than mar- 
velous in the excellence of detail. Au- 
diences are uncertain things, especially 
those which frequent’ stock houses; 
and to present a play without the 
Scenic accessories that custom has 
deemed essential calls for an invest- 
ment of imagination that few people 





Seem to possess. Yet there is a charm 
about “The Yellow Jacket,” a poetic 
feeling that permeates the scenes, The 
one setting portrays the stage of a 
Chinese theater, where the chorus, or 
director, carefully explains all details. 
For instance, when the always present 
property man and his assistants drag 
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impression of a dusky, lantern-lighted 
shore and strange craft slipping by in 
the darkness. The play is a symboli- 
cal drama, not to be judged from the 
Occidental standard in any sense. It is 
poetic to a rare degree; at times it is 
as childish as a fairy tale; but it has 
an elusive fascination that holds audi- 
ences intent even though inclined to 
scoff at the eccentricities of it. That 
the Morosco company has done so 
much with it is amazing. Harrison 
Hunter’s haughty, complacent chorus is 
perfectly done; and Charles Buck as 
the property man almost runs away 
with the show. A courtly figure is that 
made by Howard Scott as the villain 
of the drama. and William Desmond is 
in his element as Wu Hoo Git. Evi- 
dently, Mr. Scott is more thoroughly 
saturated with the atmosphere of the 
piece than any of his fellows. The 
Plum Blossom of Grace Valentine is as 
fragrant, sweet and girlish as the per- 





MME. NAZIMOVA AS BELLA DONNA, AT THE MASON, NEXT WEEK 








a table to the center of the room, pile it 
with stools, etc., the chorus explains 
that this is a terrible mountain peak; 
a long board placed on stools is a 
bridge across a mighty torrent; a 
weird creature in an outrageous make- 
up is a terrible thunder cloud; scraps 
of paper tossed about the stage indi- 
cate a blizzard, etc. 
conducive to laughter; there are many 
places where it is so intended; and 
yet when the two lovers kneel before 
the tablets of their ancestors one al- 
most sees the brooding cypress trees 
and feels the solemn stillness of the 
city of the dead, even though there is 
not a single artificial aid to atmos- 
phere; and as the young hero and his 
geisha stretch themselves out on 
chairs while two stoical stage hands 
wave their bamboo oars, the first im- 
pulse is to laugh. Before long one 
sees the silver sails filling in the wind, 
hears the soft lap of the water about 
the lotus blossoms, receives a vivid 


O 


Naturally, it is’ 





fume of her name, and Frances Ring 
is appealing as the mother. Willis 
Marks as the Painted Man has a good 
low comedy part; and there are nu- 
merous other roles worthy a line of 
commendation. 


“Passing Show” at the Majestic 


Bargain hunters will find their mecca 
at the Majestic theater this week, both 
as to quality and quantity in that clat- 
tering, noisy, ragtime production, ‘‘The 
Passing Show of 1912.” Of course the 
“highbrow” theatergoer may question 
the use of the word quality, but con- 
sidering the sort of show it is, it is an 
excellent sort of show. It is merely a 
hodge-podge of burlesqued situations 
from the various dramatic successes of 
1912, used as racks upon which are 
hung the talents of the individual per- 
formers, which include such famous 
entertainers as Trixie Friganza, Willie 
Howard, the comedian, inimitable, 
pretty Louise Brunnell, our own Texas 
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Broadway, near Ninth. 


Jute 25, se 


AAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER: 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Sunday night, June 29, Second Crowded Week of 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Beginning Sunday Matinee. June 29 


First Winter Garden Production to Be Seen Here. 


TinlE PASSING SHOW OF 1912 


Travesty with music on current plays presented by the original New York com- 
pany of principals and 200 Pretty Rosebuds and Shrinking Violets from the Great 


Wednesday and Friday. Best seats, $1.50. 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Eighth 


Second Big Week of the Greatest Dramatic Novelty the American Stage Has 


i 
White Way. 


Nights 25¢c, 50 and 75 cents. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


First 9 rows $1.00. 


Ever Known 


“The Yellow Jacket” 


Matinees 25, 35 and 50 cents. 


Main Street. 
Neer Sixth. 


BEGINNING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 29 


Reappearance of 


A. BYRON BEASLEY 


with FORREST STANLEY and others of the Burbank company in a big revival of 


“TRIE FOX” 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th, 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Beginning 


Cecilia Loftus 
BOND & BENTON 
‘““Handkerchiegi Ne. 19”’’ 


Monday 


Matinee, June 30. 


MME. OLGA. PETROVA 


Comedy and Tragedy 


IRENE BERCSENY 


Gypsy Queen 


Thomas A. Edison’s Latest and Greatest TALKING MOTION PICTURES 


FIVE MELODY MAIDS 
and Will J: Ward 

BURNHAM & IRWIN 
Song Sketch at the Piano 


GOGERT & NELSON 


“Busiest Dav of His Life’’ 


THE CROMWELLS 


Whirlwind Jugglers 


symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes T5c. 


IVIASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Week Beginning Monday, June 30—Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


NAZIMOV A 


In the 


Sensational Success 


Bella Donna 


Adapted from the Famous Novel by Robert Hichens by James Bernard Fagan. 


NEWerORK CAST AND PRODUCTION. 


Prices a0c to $2.00, 


THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announce the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


Guinan, and those wonderful dancers, 
J. J. Hughes and Adelaide, who ex- 


| press the poetry of motion even in rag- 


time. Trixie Friganza makes mirth for 
the audience by making fun of herself; 
she does everything from an Apache— 
French, not Indian—dance to falling 
backward into a tank of water; she 
sings, she recites; and to all of them 
the audience cries “More.” There is a 
dancing duo programmed as Moon and 
Morris, who do eccentric steps in a way 
to split the sides and yet arouse ad- 
miration for their skill, and Hughes 
and Adelaide, in a Hindoo dance and 
in a hoop dance, fairly bring down the 
house. Texas Guinan, minus a few 
pounds of avoirdupois, still orchid of 
eye and affected as to voice, makes a 
dashing figure in several guises, par- 


ticularly in the last costume she af- 
fects, which seems to consist mostly 
of a cloak. In fact, as to garments, 
there is at times a startling lack of 
them among both coryphees and prin- 
Cipals. It takes a spy glass to dis- 
cern habiliments on several of the 
girls in the harem scene, and the 
Scotch kiltie girls and the little French 
maidens appear with knees entirely 
guiltless of tights. Willie Howard is 
one of the big favorites of the per- 
formance, assisting materially in its 
success—in fact, he and Miss Friganza 
seem to work harder than any of their 
colleagues. Ernest Hare and Bugene 
Howard have the best masculine 
voices in the aggregation, and Hare’s 
talents are especially well displayed. 
There are specialties innumerable—it’s 
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almost like a three-ring circus. There 
is no pretense to anything except a 
vehicle of entertainment, and in this 
the show certainly succeeds. 


Orpheum’s Anniversary Week Program 

Anniversary week reigns once more 
at the Orpheum, and with the usual 
irony of fate, the bill is ragged to an 
unusual degree, which seems always 
the case with anniversary celebrations. 
Maybe Monday was an “off” day, but 
the jugglers didn’t juggle and the jokes 
all had a musty taste, and the acro- 
bats missed fire several times. The 
Five Hursleys are clever in their line, 
however, and their tumbling is an in- 
teresting exhibition of skill. A worse 
juggling act than that offered by the 
Cromwells has not yet been perpetrat- 
ed, while the so-called comedy of Bo- 
gart and Nelson will surely die an 
early death—-or since the good die 
young, it will probably last until king- 
dom come. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the ‘entire program is Olga 
Petrova; a woman of an exotic beauty, 
a wonderful figure garbed as only the 
foreign woman can dress. She is a 
vivid creature, with a golden voice, 
and a powerful emotional acting that 
is wonderful. At first the audiences 
are inclined to jeer a little at her ef- 
forts; they are inclined to resent new 
types, but through sheer force of mag- 
netism she draws her listeners to her. 
Melodrama down to date, outdoing 
Nick Carter and baffling even William 
J. Burns is “Detective Keen.” It would 
never stand weighing in the scales of 
dramatic values, but as melodrama 
calculated to hold vaudeville audiences 
it is a classic. It is capably played by 
Arthur Hoops and a company of four, 
including a very good bit by Ruby 
Hoffman as the maid. Another beau- 
tiful woman on this week’s bill is 
Irene Bercseny, who plays on the cym- 
bals. She is more than conscious of 
her pulchritude, however; and there is 
not a movement that is not calculated 
and artificial, so that her music must 
necessarily suffer thereby. Her violin 
soloist does not get much opportunity, 
and his make-up is a thing of such 
fearful appearance that his music is 
forgotten. Although Gus Edwards’ two 
little kiddies have been taken off the 
program this week by humane officers 
with distorted vision, his act still re- 
maing the biggest of its kind, and the 
best of its kind that we have had. The 
music is good, under Frankenstein’s 
baton; and the Edison talking motion 
pictures are so bad that Webster’s 
Unabridged fails to yield a word fit to 
describe them. 


Offerings For Next Week 

Monday night the distinguished act- 
ress, Madame Nazimova, will open a 
one week's engagement at the Mason 
Opera House, offering for the first time 
in this city her new play, “Bella Don- 
na,’ which was one of the sensational 
successes of the year in New York. 
The play is a dramatization by James 
Bernard Fagan of Robert Hichens’ 
famous novel of the same name, and 
the central figure, Mrs. Chepstow, oth- 
erwise known as Bella Donna, which 
translated means Beautiful Woman, is 
a vampire, and’in this part Madame 
Nazimova’s peculiar talents are said to 
have found their greatest expression. 
The first act of the play takes place in 
the consulting room of Doctor Meyer 
Isaacson in London, the second in the 
drawing room of the villa Androud near 
Luxor, in Egypt, three months later, 
the third on the deck of the “Louilia’”’ 
on the Nile, and the last in the gardens 
of the vila Androud. Mrs. Chepstow is 
a particularly fascinating woman with 
a career that keeps her from entering 
the best circles. When the Honorable 
Nigel Armine, a splendid young Eng- 
lishman who is prospective heir to a 
great deal of money and a title, ap- 
pears on her horizon, she allures him to 
such an extent that he marries her and 
takes her back with him to Egypt, 
where he is engaged in reclamation 
work. But Armine is too good for Bella 
Donna; she herself is entrapped by the 
fascination of a wealthy Egyptian to 
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such an extent that she is slowly pois- 
oning her husband, when he is rescued 
by his friend, Doctor Isaacson, and 
when the truth is revealed to Armine 
he casts the woman aside. &he comes 
to his villa, but the door is shut in her 
face; alone in the night she goes out 
across the gardens and into the desert. 


Her support includes Charles Bryant, | 
Herbert Percy, Robert Whitworth, Ed- | 


ward Fielding, and a number of others. 





CECELIA LOFTUS, AT THE ORPHEUM, 


| The 








production which Charles Froh- 
man has made is said to be of extraor- 
dinary beauty. 

So tremendously successful has been 
the production of “The Passing Show 


|of 1912” at the Majestic theater, that a 


second weel will be given to satisfy 
the demand for seats. Hundreds of 
persons have been turned away from 
the box office, and already the house 
is largely sold out for the coming week. 





NEXT WEEK 
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“The Passing Show of 1912” is the big- 
gest thing of its kind that New York 
has sent us. Not only is it elaborate as 
to secenic accessories and costuming, 
but it is given by a company of well 
known stars and a large number of 
pretty show girls. Trixie Friganza, the 
comedienne; Eugene and Willie How- 
ard, Texas Guinan, Charles Ross and 
many other familiar names are found 
on the roster. There is music and 
iaughter overflowing, with novelties in 
almost every scene; and the dancing 
specialties have already exhausted the 
adjectives of the press agent. The sec- 
ond week of the “Passing Show” will 
positively be the last, as the tour of the 
Winter Garden company is limited, and 
the demand for seats has already led 
the -management to announce an extra 
Friday matinee for the second week. 


Saturday night will see the last per- 
formance of the funny farce “C. O. D.” 
at the Burbank theater, and Sunday 
afternoon Byron \l3easlev's several- 
times ‘postponed appearance at the 
Burbank will become a reality, when 
the Burbank players revive Lee Ar- 
thur’s notable mystery drama, “The 
Fox,” in which Mr. Beasley, as Peter 
Delaney, scored the most pronounced 
personal success of his long career on 
the Burbank stage. Since “The Fox” 
was first produced here it has been 
considerably revised, although the orig- 
inal solid mahogany setting will again 
be Seen. All of the popular members of 
the Burbank company, including For- 
rest Stanley, David Hartford and oth~ 
ers will be given congenial roles. Mr. 
Beasley’s reappearance on the Burbank 
stage is an event of unusual interest, 
as he has always been a strong favorite 
with the clientele of that theater. “The 
Fox” was a big success when it was 
originally produced in this city, and is 
said to be better than ever. 


Cecelia Loftus is the headliner on the 
new bill at the Orpheum, opening Mon- 
day matinee, June 30. Miss Loftus is 
the world’s greatest mimic, and her 
former visit here drew crowded houses 
to the theater. She has many new im- 
personations as well as a number of 
older ones. She runs a gamut from 
tragedy to comedy, from Maud Allan 
to Bernhardt, and does not select her 
characterizations until the moment of 
her appearance, and does those for 
which she is in the best mood. Coming 
with her is an especially selected bill, 
with Fred Bond and Fremont Benton 
in “Handkerchief No. 138” as the dra- 
matic offering. These two clever farc- 
eurs have a laughable little act. Five 
Melody Maids, with Will J. Ward will 
furnish an ensemble act, with songs 
and instrumental numbers alternated; 
and Eunice Burnham, a plump and 
pretty pianist, and Charles Irwin, will 
have a piano-song sketch. The hold- 
overs include the remarkable Olga Pe- 
trova; Irene Bercseny, the gypsy queen, 
Bogert & Nelson, and the Cromwells. 
The orchestral concert, with a Nevins 
suite and the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” overture and the talking pic- 
tures complete the Dill. 


J. P. Mahaffy, in his “Rambles and 
Studies in Greece,’ recently added to 
the Macmillan standard library, de- 
scribes his book as a sentimental jour- 
ney, stating that he has omitted what 
has appeared to him ephemeral or com- 
monplace and included only that which 
has made Greece of paramount import- 
ance to cultivated Europe. The work 
has gone through many editions, the 
present one having been revised in or- 
der to make it conform to later devel- 
opments, and a note on Mognaspolion 
has been added to it. 


Miss Marion Polk Angellotti, author 
of “The Burgundian,’ has written an- 
other historical romance, which the 
Century Company will publish this 
month under the title of ‘“‘Harlette.” 
The tale turns on the romance of Duke 
Robert of Normandy and a peasant 
woman of unusual beauty named Har- 
lette. There is said to be foundation in 
fact for the story. 
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It seems that within the boundary of 
Arizona at the time of its organization 
all the bad Indians in the Southwest 
were unfortunately circumscribed, and 
it might be a source of speculation why 
Apache was not in the list of bidders 
when the country was named. No 
really bad tribes were known in New 
Mexico on the east, Utah on the north, 
California on the west or Mexico on 
the south, but within the confines of 
Arizona were located the Apaches 
whose sneaking, cowardly and murder- 
ous methods of warfare rates them as 
the most villainous of all Indians ever 
known on the American continent. The 
White Mountain Apache, Tonto Apa- 
che, and Chiricahua Apache, chief- 
tained by Cochise, Nina, Natchez and 
Geronimo, and others, held the entire 
eastern half of Arizona. Then, joining 
them on the west came the Wallapais, 
and on the extreme west again the Mo- 
have Apache. Thus it can be readily 
understood why the Wallapai wel- 
comed the white man, for, like the 
party “between the devil and the deep 
blue sea,” his position had for many 
years been a precarious one. Long be- 
fore the advent of the white man, the 
Tonto and White Mountain Apaches 
had preyed upon the poor Wallapai and 
finally when the white man did arrive 
he found a valuable ally awaiting him. 
It may be true that the Wallapais now 
and then killed an isolated white man, 
but the tribe as a whole was friendly 
and an ally under Chief Surum, who 
at the time now considered was up- 
ward of a hundred years old. 

Another tribe called Yampais or Yav- 
apais was closely associated with the 
Wallapais and may be classed jointly. 
In 1866 or 1867 these Indians were pre- 
vailed upon to take up their abode ona 
reservation set aside for them and oth- 
er peaceful tribes on the eastern side 
of the Colorado river, which was named 
the Colorado River Indian Reservation. 
Cc. B. Genung, of whom mention has 
been made in previous articles, was a 
great friend of the Wallapais and Ya- 
vapais, and the government enlisted 
his services to try to induce them to 
live on the reservation. Genung visited 
the Indians, and after telling them the 
many benefits they would secure in 
the way of rations and clothes and for- 
ever protection from their old enemy 
the Apache, persuaded them to leave 
the mountains of Yavapai—the entire 
tribes amounting to several hundred 
individuals. It was not long after their 
arrival on the Colorado before the 
agent and his assistants began to figure 
out an exploitation scheme—of course, 
the bringing of the Indians was the 
forerunner of this project which was 
to construct an irrigation canal to 
furnish water for the Indian farms. It 
worked like a charm. A _ substantial 
appropriation was obtained and the 
survey was made and work started un- 
der the™ administration of Col. Dent, 
brother-in-law of the then president, 
General Grant. Along about 1870 the 
canal was finished. It was about 
seven miles in length and would have 
been exceedingly beneficial if water 
could have been Kept flowing in it, but 
that was prevented through poor en- 
gineering. A short distance from the 
head of the canal it was necessary to 
tunnel for about 200 feet. The elevation 
was not great, probably fifty feet above 
the level of the canal, but when work 
was started a “gang” was set to work 
on each side of the ridge and when they 
reached the center there was a “jog” in 
the calculation of the engineer of about 
twelve feet. 

At this point an elbow was cut in 
the tunnel, but there was nothing done 
to protect the walls or roof from cav- 
ing. When the water was finally turned 
in it ran for only a few days when the 
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tunnel “caved.” Thereupon report of 
the disaster was made to the depart- 
ment and $50,000 was asked to recon- 
struct the tunnel. Up to the present 
writing it has never been appropriated 
and the old Dent ditch is now nothing 
more than a “dent” here and there 
along it course till it reaches the pump- 
ing plant, the source of water supply 
for the reservation in later years. 
After the failure to get permanent 
water and the Indians saw their work 
practically wasted, no crops and very 
little rations, they began to grumble 
and the Wallapai and his neighbor 
Yavapai longed for their pine clad 
mountains. Finally, rations ceased al- 
together and in a starving condition 
the Wallapais and Yovapais departed 


unmolested from the banks of the Col- | 


orado and have ever since peacefully 
resided on the hunting grounds of 
their fathers within the confines of 
Mohave and Yavapai counties. 

The Pimas and Papagoes along the 
Gila river in Southern Arizona were 
always the friends of the white man. 
This was due beyond question to the 
Christianizing of the latter tribe by 
the Spaniards centuries ago. How for- 
tunate it was for the emigrants in the 
early °50’s, when crossing Arizona en 
route to the golden west, that they 
came by way of the peaceful Papago 
and Pima along the Gila to Yuma, in- 
stead of the northern route Known as 
the Santa Fe trail where abided the 
blood-thirsty Apache. There is only 
one instance of which the writer has 
any knowledge of an overland train or 
any party of whites ever having been 
attacked by any southern Arizona In- 
dians, and that was by the Yuma- 
Mohaves on the Arizona side of the 
Colorado river in the summer of 1853. 
For some cause, imaginary or real, the 
above named tribe pitted more than 
1000 warriors against the entrenched 
train of more than 100 wagons bearing 
about 300 souls under the guidance of 
Captain Joshua Bailey. The wagons 
were locked wheel to wheel in a semi- 
circle on the bank of the river, the 
stock enclosed, and to the outer side 
of the wagon wheels were lashed dry 
bullock hides and side boards from the 
wagon beds which made an admirable 
defense against arrows except where 
holes in this improvised shield per- 
mitted a barbed missile to slip through 
occasionally, which in several instances 
did serious injury. The battle opened 
about 10 a. m. by a charge of the whole 
body of Indian warriors who evidently 
intended to take the train by storm and 
club its defenders to death. As they 
came within range, the old “Mississippi 
Yaugers” carrying an ounce ball and 
three buckshot began to sputter, but, 
undaunted, the yelling devils pressed 
forward in a solid body up to the 
wheels of the wagons, when they were 
met by a galling fire of buckshot from 
double barrel, muzzle-loading shot- 
suns. 

a 

In the first attack if they had per- 
severed they would have had a chance 
after scaling the wagons of overcoming 
the emigrants in a hand to hand en- 
counter, as it required a little time to 
reload the weapons. But the horrible 
slaughter in their front rank caused 
them to break and retreat to a safe 
distance. Just before noon a second at- 
tempt was made by the savages which 
failed with about the same slaughter 
in their ranks. Mrs. Bailey (wife of 
Capt, Bailey) relating the experience 
said: “At times, the arrows striking 
the sides of the wagons sounded like 
hail falling on a shake roof. The wom- 
en of the train were kept busy loading 
the arms aS soon as fired by the men. 
I sat between two milk pans, one con- 
taining powder, the other buckshot and 
rifle balls. After pouring into the gun 
a handful of powder I would detach a 
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piece of my skirt for wadding, a hand- 
ful of shot and then more cloth. So 
when the fight was over I was short a 
dress, aS were many other women. 
The saddest event of the day to me 
was when my little daughter 10 years 
of age was struck by an arrow. The 
missile passed through the abdomen 
between the intestines and flesh caus~< 
ing a painful but not otherwise serious 
wound.” 

In the afternoon two more attempts 
were made by the Indians to take the 
train with a fearful cost of life to 
them. It was nearing the middle of the 
afternoon when the attention of Capt. 
Bailey was called to the constant yell- 
ing of an Indian who could be plainly 
heard but was not to be seen. He was 
evidently the chief and was the spirit 
that kept up the attack. At last he was 
discovered. At one of the onslaughts 
he had climed into the boughs of a 
cottonwood tree about midway the bat- 
tlefield, from which point of vantage he 
could with safety to himself urge his 
warriors on to “do or die.” Upon lo- 
cating him Capt. Bailey laid his faith- 
ful old musket across the dashboard of 
the wagon and fired and down came 
the chief, who was grabbed up and 
conveyed away and within an hour 
there was not an Indian, except the 
dead and mortally wounded, in front of 
the wagons. More than 400 Indians 
were reported killed in this battle. 
Some thought at that time their attack 
and persistency were at the command 
of the medicine man, who, it is au- 
thoritatively stated, at certain times 
has absolute control over chiefs as well 
as the warriors. In the above instance 
the Indians retired for ‘‘keeps” when 
a, bullet put an end to the “spirit” in 
the tree top, 

%* * * 

After the fight was ended the emi- 
grants found several had been wound- 
ed and upon examination of their oxen 
that many had been killed while others 
had to be despatched on account of 
their wounds. This teft barely enough 
stock to haul half of the wagons, so it 
was necessary to select only that which 
was the most beneficial. This was 
promptly done and everything else was 
given to the flames. There was scarcely 
enough motive power to convey the 
necessaries of life and the wounded 
across the desert—the worst part of 
the journey. Eivery person old or young 
that was able had to walk, and strange 
to relate only a few succumbed. In 
after years it was highly interesting to 
hear the events of this fearful trip 
related by one of the participants. 
There is little doubt that there are 
several living now in California who 
were members of Capt. Bailey’s train. 
Thus, perhaps, the lesson the Yumas 
received in 1853 reached abroad and in- 
structed adjoining tribes that it might 
be better to treat the “pale face’’ with 
a little more consideration. At any 
rate a decade later when the California 
pioneer traversed Arizona, he found the 
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016708. ; Not coal lands. 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

; _ (April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 615 Pa- 
cific Hlectric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 016708, to purchase the WY4NWHK, N% 
SW, Section 14, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the ljand and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00 and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
Statement on the 18th day of July, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any lime before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


friendly and never experienced any 
mishap unless he struck the Apache, 
when there was usually trouble await- 
ing him. 
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What has become of Romance? There 
are novels enough, goodness knows, but 
most of them have as little thrill in 
them as the sight of a potato ball to 
an epicure. “The House of Thane,” by 
Elizabeth Dejeans, is well written, 
there is no doubt of that, but there is 


no thrall about it, It is so appallingly 
Physical. If that is what the world 
looks like to one with the “seeing eye” 
of the artist, why—-heaven help us! 
We've lost a priceless thing. John 
Thane worked his way up to financial 
kingship from an impoverished, starved 
childhood. His dream was a mate and 
the founding of the ‘House of Shane.” 
His ideal was a “physical oneness,” 
with a strong, beautiful woman above 
him in social station. He marries in 
haste and the wrong woman, naturally, 
with usual results. This much-empha- 
sized ‘physical oneness” idea is the 
objectionable thing about the book. 
Love is a spiritual obsession first, all 
the rest follows, Love is a star to guide 
the soul, and the “oneness” is not to 
be set down in physical terms. John 
Thane’s hopes are dashed at every turn. 
His child is finally not his child, and 
his double love story ends in disap- 
pointment and despair, founded as it 
was on selfishness. The persons of the 
story are not flesh and blood and John 
Thane is not a hero. There is a love of 
nature, in the writing, but what of hu- 
man nature? Life and love are mys- 
terious and fearful and if they are to 
be considered seriously, as seems the 
author’s intent, it must be from deep 
knowledge of the heart. If lightly, then 
romance and smiles. (“The House of 
Thane.” By Elizabeth Dejeans. J, B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


“Unpath’d Waters” 


Of a rare fancy and a most interest- 
ing philosophical] trend; daring to the 
point where the orthodox mind will be 
terribly shocked; but intensely inter- 
esting for the novelty of viewpoint, the 
breaking down of literature’s conven- 
tionalities, and in the skill of writing 
are the short stories of Frank Harris, 
appearing in book form as ‘“Unpath’d 
Waters.” His “Miracle of the Stig- 
mata” is an impressive study, his “An 
English Saint” with its satire and hu- 
manity is a masterpiece, both as to 
plot and handling, and his sketch, “The 
King of the Jews” is thrillingly poig- 
nant, depicting the return of Simon 
after he has helped Christ carry the 
cross through the streets of Jerusalem. 
Mr. Harris writes vividly—not in vivid 
language, although his diction is ex- 
cellent, but with the power of bringing 
his scene and his characters strongly 
to his reader. (“Unpath’d Waters.” By 
Frank Harris. Mitchell Kennerley.) 


“Nirs. Red Pepper” 


Sentiment runs riot in Grace Rich- 
mond’s book, “Mrs. Red Pepper,” which 
is a sequel to her previous pleasant 
story, “Red Pepper Burns.” Mrs. Rich- 
mond writes the sort of story that may 
be safely put into the hands of the 
Young Person. She is not original, but 
neither is she tedious, and the whole- 
someness of spirit found in her books 
must always have a refreshing influ- 
ence, even though her viewpoint oft- 
times seems rather cramped. Her love 
stories have that romantic idealism 
that so appeals to most womenfolk, al- 
though the author herself seems to be 
possessed of the idea that she is de- 
picting love in al] of its everyday mer- 
its and demerits. And, after all, we 
need the sweetness of sentiment these 
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days, so that the book has a place to 
fill, even though it be ephemeral. (Mrs. 
Red Pepper.” By Grace 8S. Richmond. 
Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


“Handbook of Modern Japan” 


At this time when Japan is loom- 
ing large on the horizon, not only of 
her own country, but against the sky- 
line cf the world, knowledge regarding 
the land of the sun is eagerly sought, 
and a new edition of an old book, “A 
Handbook of Modern Japan’ will give 
a maximum of information with a 
minimum of confusing statistics. 
Japan’s physiography, her industries, 
her customs, her traits, her past and 
her present, her laws, her arts, her 
religion and literature are all dis- 
cussed, giving the reader an excellent 
Idea of the salient points of the Nip- 
ponese, without having to wade 
through a mass of clogging informa- 
tion. A valuable feature of the book 
is the reference to other books, so 
that the reader who desires to pursue 
the study of Japan is put in touch 
with the authoritative writers on the 
subject. The book is especially valu- 
able as a reference. (‘A Handbook 
of Modern Japan,” by Ernest W. Cle- 
ment. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Magazines For July 


Sunset: The Pacific Monthly includes 
in its special articles a breezy out of 
doors dissertation by Peter B. Kyne, 
entitled “Trailing Bret Harte by Mo- 
tor.” Other articles are “The Land of 
Magic Names,” by E. Alexander Po- 
well, and “Keeping the Coast Clear,” by 
Arthur Dunn. In fiction are found 
“Cinnamon’s Partner,” by Calvin John- 
ston, “Cogged Dice,” by Hugh Johnson, 
“A Corner in Boneheads,” by Olin L. 
Lyman, and “The Stage Robber,” by 
Peter B. Kyne.” D. C. Collier writes of 
the San Diego exposition, and Walter 
V. Woehlke comments on western af- 
fairs in “The Pulse of the West.” 


Notes From Bookland 

Lord Morley talked at the yearly 
banquet of the Royal Literary Fund in 
London the other night of the fascina- 
tions of the literary calling, and its 
uncertainties. Naturally, the occasion 
of the meeting led him to discuss the 
possibility of endowing or subsidizing 
good writers. But he suggested noth- 
ing directly to the purpose. How could 
he? asks the literary editor of the New 
York Times. If a human being wants 
to write he will write, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he can live by 
his writing. There is a commercial side 
to literature, and itmeught not to be 
confused with the artistic side. In 
England there are public and private 
pensions for impoverished writers, and 
aged ones, and worthy ones; there are 
easy and lucrative livings in the church 
for historians and philosophers who 
have taken orders. There is nothing of 
that sort here, and there is no reason 
why there should be. If a writer can- 
not live by his pen and he feels that 
he must live, let him find other means 
of support. The cant about neglected 
poets has been overdone. 


Norwich in England is awake to the 
importance of its celebration of the 
one hundred and tenth anniversary of 
George Borrow’s birth, July 5. The 
house in which Borrow lived has been 
purchased by the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
Samuel, and presented as a permanent 
Borrow museum, It is a quaint little 
building in a good state of preserva- 
tion. It contains a picture by Borrow’s 
brother, who was a pupil of Old Crome. 
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It will be restored, as far as possible, 
to the condition in which it was- when 
Borrow occupied it, and will contain a 
collection of books, manuscripts, let- 
ters, portraits, and drawings relating 
to Borrow. 


Among other new books of a serious 
nature issued by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
are: “Pickett and His Men,” by Mrs. 
La Salle Corbell Pickett, the wife of the 
great Confederate general; “‘The Re- 
duction of Domestic Fiies,’ by Edward 
H. Ross, a practical 
householders and all who are interested 
in destroying the dangerous house fly; 
“My Senior Year,” a handsome volume, 
intended to receive the personal records 
of senior year girls, printed in four 
colors throughout, with appropriate de- 
signs for different kinds of entries; 
“Productive Swine Husbandry,” by 
Prof. G. E. Day, an elaborately illus- 
trated and practical work on swine, 
giving the fiindings of the best experi- 
ment stations regarding the problems 
involved and the best methods of deal- 
ing with them. This is the first volume 
to be issued in Lippincott’s farm man- 
uals, and will be shortly followed by 
works on poultry, the horse, sheep, 
etc. Another Lippincott book is “Boy 
Scouts Beyond the Seas: My World 
Tour,” by Major Gen, Sir Baden- 
Powell, with illustrations from photo- 
graphs and the author’s own sketches. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers have put 
to press for reprintings “The Day of 
Their Wedding” by William Dean 
Howells; “The Land and the Book,” by 
William H. Thompson, and ‘“Perly- 
cross,’ by Richard D, Blackmore, Arch- 
ibald Colquhoun, author of “China in 
Transformation,” published by the same 
house, has called attention to the Asi- 
atic immigration question as it affects 
Canada. In 1906, he says, the large 
Japanese immigration into British Co- 
lumbia was the cause of anti-Asiatic 
riots. A Canadian minister was sent to 
Tokio, and Japan intimated that she 
would not “insist upon the complete 
enjoyments of the rights and privi- 
leges’” to which her position by the 
treaty of 1894 still entitled her. In the 
new edition of “China in Transforma- 
tion,’ brought up to date, Mr. Colqu- 
houn has noted that “any attempt to 
differentiate between Chinese and Jap- 
anese in international intercourse can 
only be temporarily successful.” 


A new novel by Arnold Bennett, en- 
titled “The Old Adam,” has just been 
issued by the George H. Doran Com- 
pany. It is described as “the story of 
a man whose wife endangers his au- 
dacity.” Justin Huntly McCarthy’s lat- 
est volume, “Calling the Tune,” a ro- 
mantic tale of the “cavaliers of the 
twentieth century,’ is another recent 
publication as also are William Wri- 
othesley’s ‘‘The Ambassadors,” Baron- 
ess Orezy’s “Eldorado,” G. A. Birming- 
ham’s “The Adventures of Dr. Whitty,” 
J. J. Bell’s “Courtin Christina,” George 
Pleydell’s “The Ware Case,” and Wil- 
liam J. Burns’ “The Masked War,” in 
which the famous detective tells how 
he achieved the remarkable results re- 
corded in his long struggle with the 
dynamite conspirators, 


Two books just published by the 
John Lane Company are “Myles Cal- 
thorypa. i fee. Sov. E. Mills Young, 
author of “Grit Lawless,” ‘‘Chip,” etc., 
and “The Distant Drum,” by Dudley 
Sturrock. In the first of the two vol- 
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umes mentioned the author describes 
how Myles Calthorpe undergoes the 
rigor of the laws against “illicit dia- 
mond buying,” and is branded “I. D. 
B.,” letters which in South Africa ruin 
& man’s career. He suffers silently for 
the sake of a woman, whose brother is 
the real culprit. “The Distant Drum” 
reveals a recent New York society 
scandal in a new light. A new edition 
of “Stella Maris,” Mr. Locke’s latest 
and most successful book, is being put 
to press by the Lane Company. “Stella 
Maris” is said to be one of the “best 
Sellers” of the season. Other new vol- 
umes from the John Lane presses are 
Muriel Hine’s “April Panhasard,” W. 
Compton Leith’s “Sirencia,” “Know- 
ledge and Life,” by William Arkwright, 
a “Deborah,” by Lascelles Abercrom- 
ie. 


In view of the fact that few business 
men have either the time or the incli- 
nation to study law, and that there is 
hardly one of them who has not at 
some time or other wished for a more 
comprehensive legal knowledge, con- 
siderable interest attaches to Everett 
V. Abbott’s new book, “Justice and the 
Modern Law,” published by the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Mr. Abbott, who 
is a prominent member of the New 
York bar, furnishes in his volume many 
suggestions for the protection of legal 
rights which will be valuable not only 
to lawyers but to business men in deal- 
ing with lawyers. He makes a point of 
the fact that there are many uncon- 
sidered but perfectly valid legal rights 
which need only to be understood to be 
enforced, and he puts within reach of 
the layman the information necessary 
to understand and take advantage of 
these laws, 


Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, who wrote the 
just-published “Harper's book of Young 
Naturalists,” cites, among other rea- 
sons for encouraging boys to make col- 
lections, an economic one. With the 
building up of rural districts, many in- 
teresting wild flowers, insects, and oth- 
er wild things are disappearing. And 
in a comparatively short time, he notes, 
it will be impossible to obtain many 
specimens now common. Mr. Verrill 
asks: “What boy collector of fifty 
years ago would hare dreamed that the 
worthless “Pied Duck” would be worth 
a thousand dollars, or that a single 
wild pigeon obtained from the thou- 
sands killed and fed to pigs would sell 
today for three hundred dollars? 


A new book by Mr. William Winter 
will be published by Moffat, Yard & 
Co. early in September under the title 
of “The Wallet of Time.’ It will be in 
two volumes and will contain the per- 
sonal, biographical, and critical remin- 
iscences of the American Theater from 
1791 to 1912. The edition will be limited 
to 1,250 copies, and will be printed on 
special rag paper. The illustrations 
will be taken from many famous pri- 
vate collections of dramatic prints, ete. 


The full title of the new novel by 
Gene Stratton-Porter, which will be 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
August 16, will be “Laddie: A True 
Blue Story.” This title really explains 
itself, because the story deals with 
“true blue American human beings.’’ 
The plot, laid in Indiana, and close to 
the heart of nature like all of Mrs. 
Porter’s other books, deals with the 
simple-hearted folk who are typical of 
the best in this country. 
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Although still disturbed as a result 
of the unsettled political and economic 
conditions the general financial situa- 
tion has shown improvement. The ef- 
fect of the conservative policy adopted 
by banks to strengthen their position 
for the demands of July settlements 
and the fall crop movement, has made 
itself felt in recent much more satis- 
factory weekly statements. Fear has 
been expressed in regard to the July 
settlements in Europe, but this is rath- 
er to be expected in present circum- 
stances. Generally considered, the un- 
dertone is good and although the de- 
mands on the money market this fall 
undoubtedly will be heavy, conserva- 
tive financiers believe they will be met 
without any particular difficulty. 

The local stock market has shown 
slight improvement with Union Oi] the 
main center of interest. This stock re- 
vealed a marked stiffening at the end of 
last week, gaining in all about ten 
points, and closing around $80. This 
week there has been a reaction, al- 
though half the advance has been main- 
tained. The improvement of last week 
seems to have been due to the an- 
nouncement of the likelihood of a 
change in the directorate of the com- 
pany. Generally speaking, it is believed 
that the public.attitude in regard to 
Union is much friendlier. 

One or tWo favorable events have 
happened the last few days to strength- 
en several of the other issues. Amalga- 
mated Oi) declared a diyidend for the 
coming month of $1.25 a share, which 
compares with previous disbursements 
of $1. The increase was rather antici- 
-pated, because of the recent rapid .de- 
velopment of one of the company’s oil 
-properties. Many expect that the better 
rate will be maintained, notwithstanding 
the company’s dividends are announced 
from month to month. West Coast Oil 
Company declared a dividend of $1.50, 
payable in July, this being the second 
at the new rate. Previously, the dis- 
bursements were $1 a share. Both con- 
cerns are controlled by Associated Oil 
Company, which consequently draws a 
portion of its revenue from their divi- 
dends. The stock of Midway Northern 
Oil Company gained about seven points 
on favorable field developments, and 
Maricopa Northern which has oil prop- 
erty in the immediate vicinity has also 
strengthened. 

The industrial list has been quiet, 
with the exception of a few transac- 
tions in Los Angeles Investment, Pro- 
ducers Transportation and one or two 
others. A few Home Telephone bonds 
have changed hands. 

Ail bank stocks are 
There has been a little activity in 
Farmers & Merchants National, and 
one or two small off board sales of Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank stock 
have been reported. On the whole, 
however, the interest centers almost 
altogether on the oil issues. 


ex-dividend. 


Banks and Banking 


The proposa] to transfer ail the gen- 
eral funds of the treasury to the re- 
serve banks has direct bearing on the 
bond holdings of the national banks. 
To qualify as depositories of the $10,- 
000,000 which Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo has just distributed among 
the banks, many of them have bought 
territorial bonds at prices considerably 
above those which they would com- 
mand as mere investments, High prices 
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were paid because the bonds could be 

used to secure these special deposits 

of government money. It is being ar- | 
gued that if, under the new currency 

plan, all these moneys are to be with- 

drawn, the banks can hardly escape 

loss on the bonds. This point of com- 

plaint emphasizes the artificial charac- 

ter of the market for government bonds | 
under the existing system of bond- 

secured circulation and bond-secured 

deposits of public money. 


Bond and Stock Briefs | 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
board of supervisors of Riverside 
County for the Banning Union high 
school bonds of $23,000, of $1000 each, 
bearing 6%. Certified check of 10% 
must accompany bid. 


Pomona is planning to call an elec- 
tion to vote on a good roads bond issue 
of $75,000. 


Frederick McCormick, the war corre- 
spondent and author of a recently pub- 
lished volume, “The Flowery King- 
dom,” is deeply interested in the or- 
ganization of an Asiatic institute for 
East and West. Mr McCormick hopes 
that this Asiatic institute will make 
possible in Eastern Asia an extension 
of knowledge of western civilization, 
and by efficient means will bring about 
an intelligent exchange of Eastern and 
Western Thought. The institute seeks 
to establish a great library, museum, 
and educational institute, which will 
probably be located in Washington. 
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Corner Fourth and Main 


M ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


*3. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


BAS ale 
Non-coal. 06304 


NOTICE is hereby given that Frank 
Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on May 
Die 1909, made homestead entry No. 06304, 
for EYNWY, SW4NE\Y, NEYSWY, Sec- 
tion 21, Township I 8., Range 20 W., S, B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make three year proof, to establish claim 


June 2, 





' to the land above described, before the 


Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 


Sent on Request. 


a 


STUDIO AT 
One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 


, at Los Angeles, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES 


on the 22d day of 
July, 1913, at 10:00 o clock a. Mm. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
O. Montague, Charles Fanetti, Nadeau M. 
Valen Zuila, Ira Sheckles, all of Santa | 
Moniea, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


S. Land Office at Los ogee Cal. 


o14iae May 24, 1913. 


NOTICE is hereby given that George 


OFFICERS. 


ee 


E. FISHBURN, President. 

. S. McKEE, Cash hier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. ai te and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 


Ss. F. ZOMBRO, President, 
JAMES B. GIST. Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $244,008. 


A, J. WATERS, President. 

Be T. PETTIGREW, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $73,000, 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
WwW. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


I W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
Profits, $800,000. 


Francis of Cornell, Cal., who, on Dec. 
28, 1911, made homestead entry ‘No. 014496, 
for EYN EY% Sec. 17, SYSEM, Section 8, 
Township 1 §, Range 19 W, 5S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation Proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 17th day of 
July, 1913, at 10:00 o ‘clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
M. Decker, Charles Lawrence Weiss, J. 
Fred Vaughan, Frank H, Thew, all of 
Cornell, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DAWS ONS BCOKSHOP¢ 
: RARE BOOKS \*: 


and OLD PRINTS * 
EmestDawson H. W. Collins 


i ——— 
aa . So.Hill Street! 





BROWSE 
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YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


THE ONE WONDER THAT 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
MISS. 


It’s late spring or early summer now— 
the wild flowers are in bloom — the 
trees are just in full leaf and the wa- 
terfalls are beautiful. 


All the trails are open and offer new 
beauties at every turn. 


Weather conditions gre perfect. 


If you have never spent your vacation 
in the mountains, go this year. You 
will always be glad you did, and will 
return to your work feeling ten years 
younger, 


The Camps are open and they offer 
the best of accommodations and con- 
veniences at reasonable rates. 


THE TRIP IS EASY 


Leave Los Angeles 9:40 p. m., arrive 
El Portal the following evening and in 
the valley the next day before noon. 
Every minute of the trip is a thrill, 


Southern Pacific 


LOS ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 10171, Main 8322, 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 





EXCURSION FARES 70 
YELLGWSTONE PARK 


and 


EASTERN POINTS 


Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED and PACIFIC LIMITED, leaving Los Angeles 
daily for Chicago through Salt Lake City, via the Salt 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting lines. Excel- 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. 
Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and 
other offices. 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Coronado enjoys the same delightful 

Hotel del Coronado climate in Summer that meme dur- 
Coronado Beach, California. ing the Winter months. Golf and Ten- 
American Plan: Summer Rates in Effect nis tournaments under auspices of Cor- 
onado Country Club throughout July 

and August. Yacht races, fishing con- 

tests, bowling tournaments, motor pic- 

nies, held weekly. Bay and Surf Bath- 

ing. Write for Summer Booklet. 

JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 


Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS 
334 South Spring Street, 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive summer quarters 


Fire=-Proof Storage for Musicians sand Artists. For 
» Seth Brodtwes ply ter 8 ; | 
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1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


e/Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here to Pierce 
Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


On Sale 


July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 


-~back East 20/1, |. 


August 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 
14, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28. 


September 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 


Excursions “= 


Sample Fares 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Denver 
St. Paul 
New Orleans 


Omaha 
Washington, D. C... 107.50 
and many others. 


Good for return three 
months from date of sale, 
not to exceed October 31, 
Phone Santa Fe city office any time 1913. 


day or night—Phone Main 738—60617. Liberal Stop-over privi- 


City office 334 So. Spring Street. leges. See Grand Canyon 
this trip. 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHIKG. 


Feemoes Marme Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
WEI C OMPANY, 104 Pace Eleceric Bastidamg, Los Angeles, Cal. Piromes: Mein 4492, F 6576 


Daily Service 





[DESTRUCT q ce 


GAGE 


Indestructos--the Unsmashable ‘Trunks 


--- | he trunks that are warranted and in- 
sured for five years--- 


——Travelers often wonder why it is that the old style 
trunks, which were considered good enough a few years 


ago, will no longer stand the strain of trans-continental 
travel. 


—Some of the reasons: 


—Trains run at higher speed; the stops are shorter: 
greater number of trunks to handle in less time—yet 


the same old “let ’er go” policy of handling baggage is 
in force. 















































—Indestructo Trunks are constructed to meet the con- 
ditions as they exist today. 


—There are no joints to loosen, no nails to pull out, no 
protruding protections—their veneer cases will “oive” 
rather than crack or split—their strength is so great that 
the makers guarantee them for five years of hard ser- 
vice, and in case of accident your claim will be adjusted 
by any Indestructo agency, any where—you don’t have 
to look to the dealer who sold you the trunk. 


—32 different styles, 


---Sold in Los Angeles exclusively at Bul- 
lock’s. 


---Indestructo bags and suit cases, too--- 


Third Floor. 





